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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Tracking field of fluffy snow, skiers enjoy 
winter vacation on slopes of Mont Gabriel in 
the heart of Quebec Province’s enchanting 
Laurentian Mountains. 
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Letter From 
The Publisher 


Travel Spirit 


N THIS TIME of year, there is 
much more in the air than 
just a high-spirited joy of the Yule 
season and the New Year ahead. 
For all travel-minded celebrants 
there is an added reason for eyeing 
the calendar happily. 

That added reason is the fact 
that in this vast United States there 
is endless opportunity to enjoy the 
winter days, with or without Christ- 
mas trimmings, in any manner we 
see fit. 

If you want to experience tra- 
ditional fireside fun in the burning 
of a Yule log, tramp across a field 
of virgin snow, be surrounded by 
white-laced evergreens for a crisp, 
merry morning, the northern sec- 
tions of America, at such places 
as Lake Placid, are stage-set for 
your appearance. You can skim 
down excellent slopes on skis or 
participate in less strenuous winter 
sport activity with a sleigh ride. 
Snow-sprinkled, you can renew your 
zest for living by watching the out- 
door activities of others in a world 
newly whitened by nature, or don 
ice skates for a lap or two around 
a frozen lake with others. 

But if snowtime is no time to be 
more than a foot away from a radia- 
tor, you needn’t despair in the 
unique United States. There’s the 
wide, wide wonder of the South- 
west waiting to welcome and warm 
you. And in America’s southern 
reaches, the sun seems to have for- 
gotten the season, and grateful 
tanned travelers splash in splendid 
surfs off bright beaches. 

Sun or snow—that’s the season’s 
real gift to fortunate, freely roam- 
ing Americans who can choose in 
accordance with their own travel 
spirit. 
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BY MAX 


In English 


. Good day, Sir. Madame. How are 
you? (How do you do?) 


. Very well, thank you, and you? 


. Certainly. Perhaps. Not at all. 


Late. 
‘Tomorrow. 


Yesterday. Today. 


. It is fine. It is hot. It is cold. It is 
raining. It is snowing. 


. This is a little too big, too small, 
too long, too short, too wide, too 
narrow. 


- Do you have it in other colors? 
Black? White? 


. Will you call a taxi for me please? 
- Can you tell me of a good res- 
taurant in the neighborhood? 

I should like some: hors-d’oeuvres 
(appetizers) , some fish, roast meat, 


vegetables, and a salad. 


For dessert, I'll have fresh fruit, 
ice cream, pastries. 


The wine list. White wine. Red 


wine. Beer. 

Waiter. Miss. Could you bring us 

some ice-water? 

Is the service (tip) included? 

Can I exchange my money? 

. I would like to have my hair cut, 
to shave. 


. Thank you for your courtesy. 


. I hope you'll come and see us in 
the United States. 


10. 


jae 


12. 


13. 


14. 


SHEROVER 


In Norwegian 


God dag, Frue. Hvordan har 
De det? 


Bare bra takk. Og De? 


Sikkert, Kanskje. Slettes ikke. 


Tidlig, Sent, I gaar, I dag, I 


morgen. 


Det er fint. Det er varmt. Det 
er kaldt. Det blaaser. Det sner. 


Det er litt for stort, for lite, 
for kort, for vidt, fer smalt. 


Har De dette i en annen farve? 
I sort? I hvidt? 


Vil De vaere saa vennlig aa 
hente en drosje? 


. Kan De henvise meg til en god 


restaurant i naerheten? 


Jeg vill gjerne ha litt hors- 
litt fisk, en stek, ristet kjott, 
gronsaker, salat. 


For dessert onsker jeg ost, 
frukt, is krem, smaakaker. 


Vin kortet. Hvitvin. Roedvin, 
Oel. 


Kelner, Froken, Vaer saa 


venlig aa gi meg litt is vann. 


Kan De gi meg noen 
vekslepenger? 


. Er drikkepengene inkludert? 


Jeg vilde gjerne klippe haaret, 
bli barbert. 


Takk for oppmerksomheten. 


Jeg haaper De vil besoke oss i 
Sambannstatene. 


NORWEGIAN 


‘Tarn 


or 
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. Seekerht. 


Pronunciation 


. Goh dagh. Hvordahn hahr Dee 


deh? 


. Bahreh brah tahk. Awh Dee? 


Kahnsheh. Shlettes 
eekkeh. 


. Teehley, Sehnt, Eegawhr; Eedahg 


Eemawhren. 


. Deh ehr feehnt. Deh ehr vahrmt 


Deh blawhser. Deh snehr. 


. Deh ehr leet fohr stohrt, forh 


leeteh, fohr kawhrt, fohr veet, 
fohr smahlt. 


. Hahr Dee dehteh ee enn ahnnen 
fahrveh? Ee sohrt? Ee veet? 


. Veel Dee vehreh sawh vehnley awk 


hehnteh ehn drosheh? 


. Kahn Dee hehnveeseh mey til ehr 


goh rehstoorahng ee nehrhehteni 


Yey veel yarneh hah leet ohrd’uhvr 
leet feesk, ehn stehk, reesteht 
tjoet, groehnsahker, sahlat. 


Fohr dehserh oenskehr yey ohst, 
frookt, ees crehm, smawh kahker. 


. Veen kawhrteht. Veetveen. 


Roedveen. Oehl. 


Kehlnehr, Freoken. Vehr sawh 
vehnley awh yee mey leet ee 
vahn. { 


Kahn Dee yee mey noehn 
vehkslehpengehr? 


Ehr dreekehpengehneh 
eenklooderhrt? 


Yey veeleh yerne cleepeh hawhreh. 
blee barbehrt. 


Tahk fohr opmerksohmhetehn. 


Yey hawpher dee veel besoekeh ~ 
ous ee Sahmbahnstahteneh. 
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THIS CHRISTMAS—GIVE 
HOME 


NEW CASTL 


MOVIES 


EXCITING GIFTS FOR ALL 8x-16% PROJECTOR OWNERS 


Here are thrills, fun, unusual entertainment—lasting pleasure! 
Castle offers a wide variety of professionally produced films 
for all types of 8mm and 16mm projectors. Check the titles 
below! — Select Castle Films for living, lasting gifts! 


Hans Christian iors | 


LITTLE 
MATCH GIRL 


A pitifal fiame from one of the 
Little Match Girf’s matches glows 
brightly on a snowy Christmas 
Eve, lighting the wonderful way 
to the magic kagdom of Santa 
Claus! The Spirit of Christmas - 
leads the way fo a joyous worid of of 
Story for any season — it's 2 mu += Yul 


A CHRISTMAS 
CAROL 


Here is the heart and soul oi 
Cirtsimas im ihe worlds « 
wonderful stery come io vivi 
You meet selfish old & 
Scrooge, pity Bob Cratchi 
love little Tmy Tim. 2 
Scrooge regenerated by the Spirit 
Yuletide with this joyous, siirring h 


NEWS PARADE OF 1954 — 


See history in the making! Our experi camera crews bring you this 
annual Collector's item highlighting the year’s greatest News Eve: nts. 
A holiday must! 


FOOTBALL PARADE OF 1954 


Reserve your grandstand seat now for the speciaculear thrills of the 
1954 gridiron season! This ever-popular Castile Film will help you fo 
re-live the season's top games! 
ABBOTT & COSTELLO 
NO BULLS, PLEASE! 
Bud and Lou crash a Mexican bullfight to escape arrest eae 


pected “con™ men! Lou Ser to the arena 
into Latin hysterics! He almost makes the bull [sugh! 


ZULU HULU 


Discover darkest Africa where age-old native ceremonies 
wild frenzy of savage dancing! A truly rere camera study—imtimate, 
brutal, weird! 
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USE THIS HANDY CHECK LIST 
To Order Your Xmas Films Now! 
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HOLIDAY SPECIALS 


WOODY PLAYS 
SANTA CLAUS 
HOWDY DoODY'’s 
CHRISTMAS 

COMEDIES 


a 


THE KING 
& THE COWEOY 


ZULU HULU 


3 LITTLE BRUINS 
GO CAMPING 


WOODY WOODPECKER 
“Giant Killer™ 


ANDY PANDA 
“Meusie Come Home™ | 


OSWALD THE RABBIT 
“Aloske Sweepstckes™ 


= | ee Today 
{OA For Holiday Delivery 


| PEERLESS CAMERA, 15 texiegron Avenve, NY 17, N.Y. 


| Please send the movies checked above in the size and 
| editions indicated. 


| Nam 


Send Castle Films 1955 De Luxe Catalog [7 


PEERLESS 


CAMERA STORES 


415 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


from PARIS 


BY MARGARET GARDNER 


F ALL THE exhibitions and artistic presentations which 

filled the November calendar (there are not enough 
days in the month to cover them all), the outstanding ones, 
of which the Parisians are still talking, were the Salon 
d’Hiver and Salon d’Automne in the field of art, and the 
Clock and Watch Exposition. The two Salons, annual 
events in the contemporary art scene, created no sensations 
as they often have in the past (the unveiling of the first 
paintings of the Impressionist School, for example, which 
took place at a now historic Salon d’Automne), but there 
were enough modern painters of talent showing their work 
to make a visit almost essential. The clock display, which 
closes on November 30, included many famed collections, 
among them that of Farouk, lent by its American owner, 
Marie Antoinette’s exquisitely bejeweled favorite time- 
keepers, and several belonging to Napoleon and other great 
figures of history, were among those displayed in a fasci- 
nating tribute to the clock-maker’s art. 


Exhibit Highspots Ahead 


Since it is an impossibility to list all the exhibitions on 
view this month of December, let us mention only a few 
highspots such as: a display of contemporary American 
designs at the Museum of Modern Art, to be followed by 
a retrospective tribute to the late great French painter 
Derain . . . manuscripts and bibelots belonging to George 
‘ Sand at the Bibliotheque Nationale... a salute from the 
Sevres Museum to fellow craftsmen of Holland with a 
splendid display of Delft china a presentation of 
Indian miniatures, Chinese paintings and Japanese prints 
in a tribute to Asiatic art at the Guimet Museum. 

Discussion has already been made in this column of the 
conducted visits to the Louvre under the sponsorship of 
the Museum. They have proved so successful that instead 
of being discontinued at the end of September, as reported, 
they will continue throughout the winter months, at the 
same time, 10:30 a.m. Sundays. The activities of the school 
section of the Louvre have been expanded to include, in 
addition, regular free courses on the general history of art, 
with a coordinated series of lectures on different phases 
of the Louvre’s treasures. For complete information as to 
dates and times, consult the Ecole du Louvre, 34 Quai du 
Louvre (OPERA 8210). 


Hotel Reductions Repeated 


Also discussed at length in the column was the plan 
adopted last winter by the majority of Paris hotels whereby 
reductions ranging from ten to twenty per cent were given 
on the total of the hotel bill, the reduction depending 
upon the class of hotel and the length of stay. This effort 
to increase tourism to the capital during the calm winter 
months proved such a success that it will be put into prac- 
tice again this winter, beginning the first day of December 
and continuing until the first of March, the Christmas and 
New Year’s holidays included. A list of the 500 hotels (out 
of Paris’ total of 1,000) can be obtained from the French 
Office of Tourism. 

Parisians who do not go away to the mountains or to 


oa 


Notre Dame has heavy demand for seats during Christmas Mass 


any of the colorful inns in the environs of the city usually 
spend the Christmas holidays in a prescribed traditiona 
fashion. That is, Christmas Eve begins at the theater o: 
opera, followed by Midnight Mass at their favorite Church 
and then midnight supper in a restaurant or club. There 
is a Midnight Mass at almost every Catholic Church i 
Paris, with services beginning at 10:30 or 11:30. It is bes 
to inquire ten days beforehand to see if reservations ar‘ 
necessary. Needless to say, there is a great demand fo 
seats at Notre Dame, La Madeleine, and Sacre-Coeur. 


Theatrical History Made 


The Paris Opera has already made theatrical history witl 
its creations of Les Indes Galantes and Oberon, the tw« 
“musts” on the lists of Paris visitors. It expects to dupli 
cate their success with its new production of Mozart’s Th 
Magic Flute, with a newly translated text, decor and cos 
tumes, with the participation of the Opera’s entire ballet 
operatic and musical corps. The unveiling will take plac 
sometime in December, timed for the holiday season. Jean 
Louis Barrault has reserved for the holiday theater-goer 
his production and interpretation of Hamlet at his Marigm 
Theater. 

Some suggestions for midnight supper, where a smar 
show will be served along with the oysters, champagne anc 
Biche de Noel: The Calavados, Les Enfants Terribles 
Cour et Jardin, Club St. James. Warning: tables must b 
reserved far in advance in even the most modest of restau 
rants and prices are hiked (in proportion to the smartnes 
of the place) for Christmas and New Year’s. 


Added SVP Service 


At the risk of being accused of having an interest it 
SVP, since this information service has already been citec 
in the column, we would like to mention a new service 
free to the public which has been introduced by the organi 
zation. It is now possible to dial the letters SVP on am 
dial phone and, without being a subscriber, receive sucl 
diversified information as a list of plays and concerts i 
Paris, the new books of the week, stock market quotations, anc 
suggestions for home menus. The data is changed daily. ¢ 
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Dream trips you can afford: 


ROUND THE WORLD FOR 
$93 A WEEK 


HE LITTLE Tyrhennia Line 
steamer Olbia takes a couple of 
days to butt through the Mediter- 
anean, from Genoa via Leghorn to 
‘brigand-riddled Corsica. If you’re 
aboard, don’t stay up late watching the 
wild mountain dances of Ligurian peas- 
‘ants on the steerage deck. For you 
‘must be on deck at dawn—while you 
ass the lone island of Capraia, with 
salt-brown Elba to the south—to watch 
for the high Corsican peaks to show 
‘above the horizon. 

At $6.50 (including five full meals) 
she Olbia’s voyage is a fair example of 
ream trips you can afford. And there 
are others—colorful journeys to exotic 
lands that often cost little more than 
your vacation at home. Trade your 
sual beach for a houseboat in the Vale 
f Kashmir, or a cruise among the 
lesser Caribbean islands by native 
rading schooner, 

You can travel clear around the world 
—to South Seas coral isles and the 
misty lakes of New Zealand, to Aus- 
ralia and the plains of Africa, to 
‘urope’s leisurely antiquity—for just 
52.30 a week—$549 for about 10% 
eks of travel. That long steamer 
jaunt can be duplicated in ten days by 
plane for $1,700, but where’s the fun? 


JUST REMEMBER 


-. 


cause they haven't becn discovered by 
towrist mobs. They've larder to find 
and to reach—but more rewarding. 


* Chromed ocean liners and interna- 
tional hotels are America transplanted. 
For fun at budget prices, go by 


freighter and stay at pensions. 


* Make your longest hop from Eu- 
pe, not directly from the U.S. Cur- 


-s Don’t go unless yowre ready to 
nm well ahead and to shop for travel 
gains. 
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Bargain paradises get that way be- - 


How Pathfinder Magazine Says: 


OW UAN DISCOVER THE SECRET OF LOW-COST TRAVEL 


from an article in the bi-weekly 


CARIBBEAN there are still undiscovered 


Edens at America’s back door. Tobago, the 
Robinson Crusoe island that rivals Tahiti, 
where living is so cheap the Island’s chief 
official gets only $240 a month. Or, Gre- 
nada, which, as a native described it: ‘Dis 


TER 


islan’, suh, is t‘ing Gahd mek from rainbo’. 


There, for $12 a week, you can rent a 3-bed- 


room house with its private beach. 
Many of the best spots can be reached only 


own 


by trading schooner. Go down to the water- 
front at Grenada or elsewhere and bargain 
with dusky skippers to make your own price 
—keep this up and cruise all the lesser 
islands of this jeweled chain. 


Here’s a sampling of dream trips 


Round the World. Every 2 months a Shaw 
Savill vessel leaves London for Curacao, Panama, 
and New Zealand. Cross the Pacific, change at 
Wellinzton for another SSL ship going west via 
Australia and South Africa back to England. 
Minimum fare about $549—but the trip is usually 
booked up 15 months in advance. (Reach Lon- 
don for about $175 from New York.) Other 
round the world trips from the U. S. as low as 
$65-$75 a week via deluxe freighters. 


India. Minimum fare from New York to 
Ceylon, India, or Malaya is about $350. Tran- 
shipping in England, you can make the trip by 
luxury liner (tourist class) for $319. Go to the 
lotus-covered mountain lakes of Kashmir, where 
a furnished houseboat with four turbanned serv- 
ants rents for $70 a month. Total costs for a 
couple run around $175 a month—in the most 
beautiful spot on earth. 


South Seas. You can still live the life of a 
Tahitian beachcomber—but not in Tahiti, which 
has found out about the Yankee dollar. Instead, 
drowse on brilliant Sigatoka Beach at Suva or 
watch Pacific combers crash on reef-girt Nor- 
folk or Lord Howe Islands. (You can reach the 
South Seas by freighter from the U. S.) 


Africa. Perhaps the biggest travel bargain 
today is a 70-day luxury cruise around the Dark 
Continent, calling at a seore of colorful ports 
like Dar-es-Salaam, for $660, round trip from 
London. (Combine this with a low cost tour of 
England !) 


Mediterrancan. A two-weck cruise to Malta, 
Naples, Casablanca, and Lisbon starts as low as 
$92, round trip from London. But try a longer 
stay—in the lush valleys of Mount Olympus on 
Cyprus, where a couple ean live comfortably 
for $1,400 a year; on Aegean islands that hide 
remnants of a 5,000-year-old civilization among 
olive and cork groves; or with the fisherfolk of 
rocky Sardinia, where hotel rates are 24c a day 
or $1.12 with three good meals. 


Atiantic Islands. Green cones standing out 
of the sparkling waters of the South Atlantie— 
the-e are the Azores and the Canarics. Tropi- 
eal flowers, sandy beaches, and the charm of old 
Spain are combincd here—with rents of about 
$20 a month, groceries for a couple at $10 a 
week: and servants $5 a month eac*. 


news magazine, THE PATHFINDER. 


The vagabond voyager with a 
fistful of dreams can get aids 
to planning from these 2 guides: 


BARGAIN PARADISES CF THE WORLD 


This is a book on how to double what your money 
can buy. For that is what spending a few weeks 
or months, or even retiring, in the world’s Bargain 
Paradises amounts to. 


Throughout, you learn where to spend a while 
in the West Indies, Central and South America, 
the healthful islands of the South Seas, the won- 
derlands of New Zealand, the Balearic Islands, 
the Canaries, Madeira, etc, 


You read about “Lands of Eternal Springtime,” 
“Californias Abroad,” “Islands in the Wind,” 
“Four Modern ‘Shangri-Las’,” about mountain 
hideaways, tropical islands as colorful as Tahiti 
but nearer home, about modern cities where you 
can live for less, about quiet country lanes and 


surf-washed coastal resorts. 
About 100 photos, 4 maps. Price $1.50 


TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD 


With this book you can stop saying that travel 
is too expensive. Passenger-carrying freighters 
do offer you a way to see the world for as little 
as you'd spend ata resort. And what accommo- 
dations you get—large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good 
food, plenty of relaxation as your ship speeds 
from port to port. 


Trips to Rio. and Buenos Aires, to the West 
Indies, between California and New York, out-to 
Hawaii—trips to almost everywhere—are within 
your means. 


There are round-the-world voyages and shorter 
trips too. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, 
France, the Mediterranean; two- or three-week 
vacations to the West Indies or down the Pacific 
Coast. 


This book names the lines, tells where they 
go, how much they charge, briefly describes 
accommodations. It includes practically every 
passenger-carrying service starting from or going 
to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific 
Coast, England, France, Scandinavia, the Medi- 
terranean, Africa, the Near East, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. 
It’s yours for $1.00. 


To get these books, fill in coupon below: 


PTB ss sess eee ee eee 


To HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
138 Third Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


vhaveenckosed. $i cicin- mcieraiein (cash, check, 
or money order). Please send me the books 
checked below: 


( BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, 
$1.50 


[LJ TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE 
WORLD, $1.00 


0 Special offer: both books 
($2.50 value) for $2.00. 


You will refund my money if I am not sat- 


above 


isfied. 
Print name. ..0s.ee eee c crc ceccesecesccsos 
Address..... errerrrerr errr ri eer 


City & State... ceccccccccccsccccccccecees, 
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HRISTMAS IS A day the Swayzes 

have spent under a variety of 
circumstances. A couple years ago 
we were making a travel film in San 
Francisco and the producer gave a 
Christmas Eve dinner, complete 
with midget tree, only a few min- 
utes after we stepped off a plane. 
Next day, we worked like the dick- 
ens. There have been Yuletides in 
the Midwest, a wonderful place at 
this season. I remember a Christ- 
mas Eve in Hope, Kansas, when I 
knew that those sleigh bells I heard 
outside the window were being 
jingled by Santa’s reindeer. There 
have been Christmas days in South- 
ern California, with nothing about 
the weather to suggest the date. 
And, of course, there have been a 
number in the East. 


It was not so long ago as years. 


are counted, though a considerable 
time when measured by the way 
youngsters grow, that the Yuletide 
season caught the Swayzes in Mex- 
ico. The store windows of Mexico 
City sparkled with gifts. They had 
wrapped huge ribbons, barber pole 
fashion, around the ancient pillars 
inside Sanborn’s restaurant on the 
Avenida Madero. Suddenly, Su- 
zanna and JC announced they 
wanted to spend Christmas back 
home. They meant in the U.S.A., 


for we had no home. We had de- 
toured through Mexico on a move 
from Kansas City to California. So 
we headed for the border, crossed 
at Laredo and turned West. 
Christmas Eve caught us pulling 
into Lordsburg, New Mexico, from 


a wind-swept, chilly highway. 
There was no snow, which disap- 
pointed the younger element, and 
we stopped at a motel which had 
about it not one single suggestion 
that Christmas was at hand. In 
those days if you were traveling you 
had to scuffle for a place to stay 
each night, and you took the first 
opening you found. This motel and 
gas station were new. The paint 
still smelled. The rooms were bare- 
ly furnished. No rug on the floor. 
‘There was no soap. There was only 
one small face towel, the size of a 
tea towel and of the same weight, 
for the entire family. Yet, we were 
lucky to have a place. An hour 
after we pulled in they were turn- 
ing people away. 

So it was Christmas Eve and we 
were in Lordsburg. It was bleak 
and windy in the New Mexican 
‘town that knew its heyday when 
the West was younger and a hardy 
lot took wealth from the hills 


roundabout. There was no snow or 
precious few 


tree and Yuletide 


Strangest Christmas for Swayzes was in Tombstone, Ariz., far from customary Yule snow. 


lights were to be seen. We went 
out to eat and fared poorly, then 
came back to the motel, where it 
was at least clean and warm. We 
pulled out the little Bible my 
mother gave me years before and 
a constant traveling companion 
since then, read the Christmas, 
story, and retired. 

Now Christmas has always beet 
a big thing at our house, sometimes: 
almost too big, with the tree over- 
loaded with gifts. This year it was 
different. After JC and Suzanne 
were sleeping, Tuffie and I slipped 
in and stuck two stockings to the 
window sill with adhesive tape, 
filled them with some candy and 
fruit and put beside them the only 
two Christmas presents we’d had a 
chance to get. There was a cowboy 
book for JC and one of those per- 
fume, soap and bubble-bath sets 
for Suz. Came the dawn, Christmas 
morning. How did the kids like it- 
They seemed delighted. Johnny 
started reading at once. Suz had no 
opportunity to use the bath salts 
until quite some time later, It was 
after we settled in California. I still 
remember the occasion. I smelled 
a pleasant but rather strong aroma. 
Yelling through the bathroom door, 
I asked which of the various scents 
she was using. “Some of every one,” 
she yelled back. The house nellew 
for days! 

After breakfast in Lordsburg we 
rolled off down the highway to stop: 
awhile at old Tombstone, Arizona, 
a ghost town that revived, and 
there to visit the Birdcage Theatre, 
to walk past the office of the Tomb- 
stone Epitaph to the O.K. Corral, 
scene of the Earp-Clanton gun bat 
tle, one of the most renowned in 
the history of the old West. Then, 
on to Tucson for our Yuletide din- 
ner and a movie. It was our stran- 
gest Christmas, but we all hat a a 
good time. @ 
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: ~ CANDIES and FOODS" 


a With A Continental Flavor 


_ ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 


From Brand & Co. Ltd., Vauxhall, London, 
comes this 2-lb. tin of English Brandied Plum 
Pudding. Made with delicate care from the 
Original Recipe to King George IV. Truly a 
Pedeliphttule pitti sissies se ess Price—$2.95 
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The DRUM 


This handsome large metal drum, 6”x51/,” 

- diameter, with brass finish & actual cords strung 
on the sides, is a real toy that all children will 
» enjoy. . It is packed full of Swiss honey & 
nut ne aks made from a recipe that's been 
: _ unchanged for 600 years. A rare delicacy indeed. 
Price—$5.95 
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INTERNATIONAL GIFT PACKAGE 
The finest food specialties of France, Norway, England, Switzerland, 


Spain, Holland, & Denmark have been selected to make the “Inter- 


national Gift Package’ 


truly the most desirous of all. Each imported 


delicacyars7a-thirmMtoutastems iss mea: eran ana Price $19.95 


Danish Strawberry Preserves 


French Puree de Foie Gras 


"Big Shot'' Giant Stuffed Olives 


Danish Smoked Mussels 


PACKAGE CONTAINS 
Lindt Swiss Assorted Napolitains 


Jacobs English Ballerina tin Sweet, 
Biscuits 


French Anchovies 


Hors D'oeuvre Mushrooms 


Lindt Swiss Bittersweet Choc. 


Croquetter 


Holland Cocktail Frankfurts 
Special Super Colossal Ripe Olives 


ys & International Appeal 


We gayly wrap, enclose a 
card from you & ship di- 
rectly to anyone on your 
Christmas gift list. 


The TRIO 


Norwegian Brisling Sardines 
Norwegian Crabmeat Paste 
Cocktail Meatballs 


i 

x 
~% 
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Three re-usable rigid plastic Boxes, chocked full of Fruit 
Barley Sugar Pcs. Mitchum Mints & Licorice Satines—all 
made in England. The Superior products of Pascall Ltd. 
Mitchum, Surrey, beautifully tied with ribbon & bow. 


Price—$3.95 


Geez sopra rere emamet tes re cercerS  | 


I HANDY INDUSTRIES i 
I 1140 First Ave., New York, N. Y. ; 
I enclose: $=. ‘for I 
PVA International Gift Pkge. .....00..- @ 319.95 | 
Me Bersih ipo Pudding. fk Vole @ 32951 
NG oo et ae eee ere @ 33.954 
See Otabhe: Dini: es. casccote eae @ $5.5! 
1 I 
I Name 1 
I I 
I Address I 
| | 
City et Zone State 
| Accompany orders with check or money order; sales 1 

taz, if needed, but no C.0.D.’s please. 

I pe 
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we: LARGEST province, Québec, has an area of 
—— early 600,000 square miles, big enough to en- 
compass all of New England, New York State, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and still have enough room left 
over to include all of France and England. Joyeux 
Noel in Québec is a Merry Christmas with a rich 
French accent, and increasing thousands who journey 
to Québec to spend the holiday season find a charm 
to the Yuletide in that quaint and picturesque land 
that brings them back year after year. 

It is France and England that have bequeathed 
such a distinctive Old World charm to Christmas in 
Québec. The French accent is the more pronounced, 
because more than 80 percent of Québec’s 4,275,000 
people trace their ancestry to France, but, with a 
neighborly courtesy quite understandable to gourmets, 
the Québec French indulge the Enytish whim to in- 
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BY A. J. LALLEMAND 


Sleigh ride to family 
gathering at Christmas- 
time is Quebec custom. 
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clude roast beef and English ham on their Christmas 
and New Year’s menu. The festive board reigns su- 
-preme throughout Québec at Christmas, and distinc- 
tive Québec delicacies tempt orthodox palates ac 
customed to such pedestrian Christmas fare as roast 
turkey and trimmings. You can have your turkey, of 
course, for that is the North American tradition shared 
by Québec, but there are some intriguing alternatives. 

Québec Christmas involves towrtiéres, succulent 
little pork pies that literally melt in your mouth. 
Then there is graisse de roti, little patties of chilled 
roast drippings with some flavors added. The savory 
French-Canadian pea soup, aromatic with herbs and 
ham, is an inevitable foundation for a good meal, 
which may include several major decisions for the 
‘gourmet. There will be, of a certainty, tender porc 
frais, that is, roast pork. There will be dinde farci, 
‘the stuffed turkey of tradition, and probably some 
‘chicken in various forms, perhaps in aspic. Gaspé 
salmon, cooked whole and garnished to enhance its 
firm, pink loveliness, will be somewhere on the table. 
Minor delicacies and side snacks may include fried 
eggs in Québec maple syrup, téte de fromage, the 
‘delicious head cheese of Québec, as well as Gulf af 
‘St. Lawrence lobster and les petitis poissons, tender 
little tommycod. 


_ Christmas and New Year’s dinner is a ritual, es- 
‘pecially in the great hotels like the internationally- 
famous Chateau Frontenac in the old capital city of 
‘Québec. The Chateau’s Normandie towers and turrets 
ouse a pageantry that blends Old England and Old 
France. Beefeaters in the traditional” costumes straight 
from the Tower of London stand guard outside the 
‘banquet hall with their gleaming halberds. A youthful 
herald in doublet and breeches-sounds a ringing fan- 
fare on his silver trumpet a second before the great 
procession begins. Chefs, richly clad in velvets and 
silks, parade from the kitchens through the great hall 
‘to the banquet chamber, bearing a pig with the 
traditional apple in its mouth. Then come four under- 
feoks toting a 200-pound baron of beef, then a troupe 
of cooks carrying the roast turkeys, the roast pork, 
‘the Gaspé salmon, the galantine of turkey, the truffles, 
the paté de fois gras, the 50-pound Christmas plum 
ppudding flaming in French brandy. 

_ All through the holiday season, and particularly on 
Christmas morning, choirs of men, women and boys 
in colorful costumes sing Christmas carols in French 
and English in the lobbies of hotels. Devout Québec 
folk flock to midnight Mass on Christmas Eve. This is 
4 rigid obligation, and even the gay bars and night 
‘clubs close on Christmas Eve that everybody may 
attend this special Mass. The Christmas music in 
uebec churches is indescribably beautiful, particu- 
arly in famous Notre Dame Cathedral in Montreal 
and at the Basilica in old Québec. All of the churches 
work for many months on the perfection of their 
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Christmas carolers entertain in many Laurentian hotels during Yule. 


Christmas music, and thousands of Protestant wor- 
shippers join their Roman Catholic neighbars for the 
Christmas Mass. 

After Mass on Christmas Eve comes the traditional 
Québec réveillon, a night-long feast in private homes. 
There is wine and song and feasting until it is time 
to ride home in the frosty dawn to the tinkle of 
sleigh bells. 

The Christmas season in Québec is traditionally de- 
voted to family visiting, and in the countryside and 
in small villages it is usual to see a dozen or more cars 
and horse-drawn sleighs parked outside a single Qué- 
bec home, for Québec families are prolific, and most 
of the sons and daughters make it home for Christmas 
Day at least. There is fiddle music and square danc- 
ing, and an endless round of eating and drinking. 

The carnival atmosphere of Québec at Christmas 
extends right through the winter, and that, also, 
in the tradition. In the days of Québec’s beginnings, 
winter was a time of forced inactivity. Deep snow lay 
thickly on the farm fields hacked from the forest and 
kept farmers confined. Thick winter ice locked the 
great rivers, the St. Lawrence, the Ottawa, the Riche- 
lieu, the St. Maurice, the Saguenay. Thus winter hung 
heavily about the necks of Québec’s pioneers, and they 
naturally turned to parties and snow sports to while 
time away. Costume balls, street dances and parades 
formed the pattern of Québec winter life. On fine 
days, the men and women, as well as the children, 
played in the snow, sliding down the hills on tobog- 
gans, tramping the silent woods on their snowshoes 
and skating on the smooth surfaces of frozen lakes 
and rivers. 

Winter sports and carnival spirits prevail in modern 


Québec, and the benefits of modern civilization have 
unfettered snow-bound citizens as far as travel is 
concerned. Railways and airlines operate on their 
accustomed schedules throughout the winter months 
all over the vast province, and a network of 52,400 
miles of highways are almost as busy in the winter as 
in the summer. A government road-maintenance pro- 
gram keeps 28,000 miles of main highway open all 
winter in practically summer condition. This excellent 
maintenance of highways enables thousands of ski- 
vacation visitors to get to their favorite ski areas or to 
explore new ones. With the earliest Québec snows, the 
annual invasion. begins. 

Naturally, the big cities of Montréal and the capital 
city of Québec are the primary targets of the majority 
of the winter sports visitors new to the delights of a 
Québec winter vacation. Montréal has a built-in win- 
ter sports center in the heart of the city. Mount Royal, 
which towers above metropolitan Montréal, has been 
preserved as a public park, and its wooded slopes are 
well known to skiers in this city of 1,750,000. Mount 
Royal has its ski tows, its mountaintop cafe and a 
toboggan slide that provides a thrilling ride for 
youngsters as well as grownups. An artifical lake’s 
frozen surface offers ice skating, and there are trails 
through Mount Royal’s woods for snowshoers as well 
as skiers. 

The traditional way for visitors to visit Mount 
Royal is by horse-drawn sleigh, complete with bells, 
and a snug bearskin rug for the passengers. Cabbies 
and their sleighs are stationed amid downtown city 
traffic, and in a few minutes can bring their fares to 
this winter wonderland on the mountain high above 
the city’s skyscrapers. Montréal is famous, of course, as 
a hockey center, and there are rinks wherever you turn. 
Every schoolyard has its hockey ring, and all the 
covered rinks house their leagues, right up to the 
great amphitheatre where the Canadiens of the Na- 


Night game by fireside, day game on curling rink are winter joys. 
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Dufferin Terrace toboggan slide edges Chateau Frontenac Hotel. 


tional Hockey League play. A highlight of Montréal’s’ 
winter sports is the annual carnival of historic McGill 
University, with street parades by torchlight and all 
the high jinks of students on the loose. 

The ancient, grey city of Québec reigns as queen of — 
winter sports in the eastern part of the province. The 
historic hills of the Citadel and the Plains of Abraham, — 
where England’s soldiers wrested Québec from the 
French in 1759, echo to the shouts of speeding skiers, 
giving the capital.a mid-city winter playground much 
like Montréal enjoys. Within a few hundred yards of’ 
the big luxury hotels of the old city, those who ski can 
enjoy thrilling downhill runs or just cruise along 
amid the trees of Battlefields Park. On Dufferin Ter- 
race, overlooking the St. Lawrence from the clifftop, _ 
is the famous Québec toboggan slide with its indi- 
vidual ice chutes which speed sleds a quarter-mile at 
a fast clip. Shrieks of tobogganers catapulting down 
the famous slide are lost in the band music for the ice 
skaters on their outdoor rink in the shadow of a great — 
hotel. More timid toboggan enthusiasts may get a 
quieter thrill in sliding on the easy slopes of Battle- 
field’s Park. Sleigh rides through the city are “musts” 
on the program of all Québec City winter visitors, 
and if they take their ride in the evening, they may be 
held up temporarily to make passage for a French- 
Canadian snowshoe club on the march, with torches 
aloft as they sing old French folk songs to the thump : 
and blare of a bugle band. 

Just outside Québec are ski grounds of international — 
renown. About ten miles from town, easily reached by 
urban bus, is the Lac Beauport resort with its Nor-— 
manidie-style hotel, its famous ski school, and a modern — 
ski layout with tows and T-bar lifts. About twenty — 
miles from the city is the Valcartier snow bow] and ~ 
its equally fine ski facilities. The towering slopes of 
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Daytime view adds to ride thrills. 


‘Mont Ste Anne, also nearby, provide top-notch ski 
thrills for the expert runner. 
_ On the way from the U.S. border to either Québec 
‘or Montreal, visitors to Québec pass through the roll- 
ng Eastern Townships of the province, a winter sports 
area in its own right. There is an excellent ski com- 
munity at North Hatley, with tows serving its runs, 
and amply provided with excellent resort hotel ac- 
ommodations, as well as skating, sliding, curling and 
tobogganing facilities. There is fine skiing, too, at 
Sherbrooke, queen city of the Townships, and also 
‘at such centers as Sutton, Cowansville and Granby. 
Most famous ski mountain in the area is Mount 
ford, near the industrial town of Magog. Orford 
has some thrilling runs labelled for the experts only, 
and serviced by a Chalet and restaurant on the slope. 
‘ Most famous of all Québec ski areas is probably the 
aurentian Mountains playgrourfd just north of Mont- 
real, an area about 50 miles wide and 90 miles deep, 
r and something like 2,000-3,500 feet above sea level. 
About 40 miles north of Montreal on multi-lane 
ighway 11, the ski hills begin. Just off the main 
ighway about a mile is St. Sauveur des Monts with 
ts famous Hill 69 and Hill 70 and other slopes, and 
the usual site of international intercollegiate ski tour- 
naments. Mont Gabriel, nearby, is an entire mountain 
levoted to skiing. There are famous championship 
events held at Ste. Marguerite and more at Ste. Adele. 
North a little are such popular winter centers as Val 
Morin, Val David and Ste. Agathe des Monts, capital 
town of the Laurentian area and headquarters of the 
anual and colorful parades plus ski and skating 
vents and an international dogsled derby. North 
gain are the ski layouts at St. Donat de Montcalm 
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Winter tourists are served hot coffee on sun deck of Chanteclar near Ste. Adele En Haut in Laurentians. 


conquered its highest slopes with the aid of two mag- 
nificent chair lifts and some rope tows. 

Blessed with an average annual snowfall of 115.5 
inches, and an average fall of 30 inches in January 
and February each, on top of a base of 30 inches, the 
entire Laurentians area has developed into an inter- 
nationally famous winter sports center that has at- 
tracted ski experts from the Tyrol, the French and 
Swiss Alps and Scandinavia as well as from Colorado 
and the Andes. Native French-Canadian ski instruc- 
tors have developed their own ski techniques suited 
to the terrain to add to the lore of the foreign ski 
instructors on the staffs of the ski schools. 

Accommodations for skiers in the Laurentians, and 
indeed through all Québec, are as varied as the budgets 
of the visitors. There are inexpensive French board- 
ing houses or pensions where $5.00 or less will cover 
a day’s room and board. Average American Plan ac- 
commodation at a good ski resort will cost $10.00 to 
$15.00 daily depending on the trimmings with the 
room, and there are also deluxe suites available at 
lush notch resorts. Tow tickets run only a couple of 
dollars a day, and most resorts run a bus or livery 
service from the hotels to the ski runs. Colonial Air 
Lines and Trans-Canada Airlines both cater to winter 
sports visitors, and will gladly arrange reservations 
for skiers complete with their skis delivering them to 
Montreal airport, where they may take a plane to 
Québec or one to the Laurentians, or go by taxi or 
hotel station wagon either to the Laurentians or to 
the Eastern Townships. Québec winter sports centers, 
too, are all only an overnight train trip from New 
York, Boston, Detroit or most other eastern U.S. cities. 

Without doubt, Christmas in Québec is a Yuletide 
treat you owe yourself as a present for waiting a year 
to enjoy it! @ 
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BY ARNOLD J. KUHN 


Just like Mom and Dad, kids 
get full attention on checking 
in, let bellboy carry luggage. 


resort 
life for 


CHILDREN 
ONLY 


| he COMPENSATE for the places 
children can’t go, youngsters 
can now take satisfaction in a hotel 
where adults are prohibited and 
only children , are allowed—The 
Children’s Manor at Boca Raton, 
Florida. 

The only place of us kind inv the 
U. S., the resort hotel for children 
only was started less than a year 
ago by Esther M. Hecht, a former 
nurse with years of experience han- 
dling little ones in her nursery 
school in Chicago and at a camp 
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in Berrien Springs, Michigan. ‘The 
_ idea grew out of comments to her 
by parents about the difficulties of 
enjoying a winter vacation in Flor- 
ida and still providing the kind 


ra ae 
Parlor games are popular activity at resort. 


_ This presented a challenge to Mrs. 
Hecht, who enjoys challenges and 
has a record of meeting them -suc- 
- cessfully. 

_ The Children’s Manor is a beau- 
_tifully equipped hotel designed for 
children from four to twelve years 
of age. Occupying an H-shaped 
building on ten acres, it is fur- 
_nished with specially built furni- 
ture scaled to the height of the 
guests. Even plumbing was de- 
signed with the small fry in mind. 
The children are treated as any 
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hotel guests are, with service at 
their command and a great deal of 
freedom in their activities. The 
only difference is that adult super- 
vision by a trained staff is present 
to provide for the needs of the 
younger clientele. 

If you were a child again and 
came for a stay at this glamorous 
play-spot 40 miles north of Miami, 
your day would be filled with fun. 
You'd arise when you pleased and 
come into the dining room for 
breakfast. Unlike your inclination 
now, perhaps, you’d probably be 
bounding out of bed at an early 
hour to get the most packed into 
the day. After breakfast, you might 
play some shuffle board or decide 
to have a round of golf on the 
miniature golf course. You might 
celebrate your excellent score by 
going afterward for a dip in the 
fresh water pool on the hotel 
grounds. 

After a 


satisfying lunch, you 


might join a group for an excur- 
sion—perhaps a boat trip, or a try 
at fishing or a visit to the nearby 
Africa USA exhibit. Then back to 
your room in time to freshen up 
and change for dinner. You would 
have a delicious dinner by can- 
dlelight and then some social and 
folk dancing until your drooping 
eyelids told you it was time to retire 
to your room for refreshing slum- 
ber. There is no set bedtime. 

Other days might have other 
sports and activities—craft shops, 
tennis, beach parties, painting, 
roller skating, songfests, excursions. 
One thing would be certain: your 
days would be full and if your par- 
ents enjoyed themselves wherever 
they were spending their vacation 
as much as you were, then the 
whole family would return home 
with very pleasant memories. 

One of the great appeals of Chil- 
dren’s Manor is just this—that par- 
ents can enjoy a carefree vacation 


Painting class gets together for sketching and analysis of work by members in group. 
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and still not have a worry about 
their offspring. The older folk can 
spend their time in Miami or one 
of the other cities along the Florida 
east coast without worrying about 
getting responsible sitters for their 
children. Or the parents can take 
a jaunt to Nassau, the Keys, Puerto 
Rico, Cuba or, for that matter, any- 
where else they choose. They can 
visit their children at the Manor 
if they like at any time they wish. 
Children can stay for any length 
of time—a day, week, month or the 
whole season. 

The hotel is run by a trained 
staff carefully selected by Mrs. 
Hecht. They all have backgrounds 
in education and_ recreational 
work. There is a registered nurse, 
swimming instructor and lifeguard 
on the staff at all times. For those 
children whose parents wish them 
to keep up with their schoolwork 
while enjoying the Florida sun, 


Terpsichorian toddlers step out sharply dur- 
ing evening dance, scrubbed, shiny, melodic. 
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tutoring in all elementary grades 
in all subjects is available as part 
of the resort’s regular services. 

One of the special features of 
this season will be an escorted all- 
expense trip for the Christmas 
holidays for 25 guests from Chi- 
cago. They will be flown to the 
resort on December 23 and will 
stay until January 2. Regular rates 
of The Children’s Manor are 
$55.00 weekly, American plan, un- 
til November 30, and $90.00 there- 
after. 

It’s a delightful place for chil- 
dren to escape the unpleasant 
northern winters or just to enjoy a 
vacation—and it’s the realization of 
a dream for Esther Hecht. Perhaps 
it can play a part in one of your 
own dreams, too. @ 


Preparing to retire after full day, girls find 
ample good reading material near bedsides. 
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BY EARL L. SHAUB 
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~ FISHING POLL £ 
PARADISE 


Even trailer travelers stop at Dale Hollow for long-lasting fishing fun. 


ryALE Ho_tow LAKE in north central Tennessee is 


” one of the finest bass fishing waters in America. 
In fact, a majority of the members of the Outdoor 
Writers Association of America recently voted this 
lake to be their favorite fresh-water spot in North 
America. 

.~ Dale Hollow covers 31,000 acres, set among pic- 
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turesque hills, and was impounded by the U. S. Army 
Engineers in 1943 to control floods and navigation 
on the Cumberland River. 

In 1948, the engineers impounded Center Hill Lake, 
covering 23,000 acres. This lake is about 50 miles 
southwest of Dale Hollow and was also built to con- 
trol floods on the Cumberland River. It is also be- 
coming famous as a fishing water and the two lakes 
are now usually considered together. 

Dale Hollow Reservoir is internationally famous 
for the record size small-mouth bass and wall-eyed 
pike that are caught there. Center Hill Reservoir is 
only now reaching that stage of maturity essential 
to nature’s production of “lunker” bass and wall-eyed 
pike. Great things are expected of that reservoir in 
the future. 

The degrees by which Dale Hollow and Center Hill 
Reservoirs are contributing to making Tennessee one 
of the nation’s top vacation areas can best be meas- 
ured by the number and characteristics of the people 
that are attracted to the lakes. In 1953, nearly one 
million person-day visits were recorded for Dale Hol- 
low and 600,000 for Center Hill. It is estimated that 
approximately 50 percent of those people visiting 
Dale Hollow were out-of-state, while at Center Hill 
not more than twenty-five percent were non-residents. 

It should be realized, however, that prior to com- 
pletion of the Corps of Engineers Dams and im- 
poundments of the lakes, very few persons fished or 
otherwise enjoyed the limited potentialities of the 
Obey and Caney Fork Rivers. The contribution of 
these and other similar reservoirs is remarkable to 
say the least, and now constitute a major attraction 
for people seeking relaxation through recreational 
pursuits. 

Why are Dale Hollow and Center Hill Reservoirs 
so very attractive and in what activities do the people 
visiting the lake engage? Water is in itself attractive, 
but the peculiar qualities of the water. and soil of 


One catch already made, fishermen wade in water patiently. 
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Companion helps friend heft haul at dock after successful outing. 


Dale Hollow and Center Hill impoundments fortu- 
nately produce in quantity very large sport fish. It is 
the wide-spread publicity given catches of record-size 
fish that accounts for much of the popularity of both 
reservoirs but particularly Dale Hollow. 

In a national fishing contest in 1951, nine out of 
the first ten places for small-mouth bass were awarded 
for fish taken from Dale Hollow Reservoir. Two of 
the first ten prizes for largemouth and wall-eyed pike 
were also given for fish taken from Dale Hollow. Com- 
parable success was also experienced in the 1952 and 
1953 fishing contests. It is little wonder then that 
Dale Hollow has been listed as one of the 100 best 
smallmouth bass lakes in the world. It is wrong, how- 
ever, to judge productivity of a lake only on the size 
of the fish taken. The success of the average fisherman 
on both Dale Hollow and Center Hill Reservoirs has 
been unusually good with the result that there are 
many repeat visits year after year. 

It has been said by national fishing authorities that 
the catch per-person-trip on either of the reservoirs 
is well above the average for the nation. 

Dale Hollow and Center Hill Reservoirs are large 
bodies of water. Dale Hollow, for example, has a 
shoreline of 620 miles. Center Hill has a shoreline of 
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415 miles. Both reservoir shorelines are principally 
rugged without standing cover of forests which adds 
tremendously to the scenic value. The Dale Hollow 
Reservoir is properly outstanding in another respect, 
namely, the quality of its water. So clear is the water 
in Dale Hollow Reservoir that sunlight can penetrate 
fifteen to twenty feet, with a result that it is accu- 
mulating a tremendous amount of vegetation around 
the shores. This vegetation is a prime factor in mak- 
ing Dale Hollow Reservoir popular for waterfowl 
shooting during the open season, even though that 
body of water is well off the established flyways. 
Much of the shore land around both lakes is under 
Government ownership and is being used to greatest 
public advantage, with a result that the scenic values 
are preserved and the public is guaranteed maximum 
access to and from the lakes. The availability of 
suitable access is extremely important if the public 
is permitted to enjoy the full benefits of the projects. 
The Corps of Engineers depends primarily on State 
and County, civic groups and individuals to utilize 


the land through development as may be required to | 


satisfy the needs of the visiting public. 
Commercial boat docks on Center Hill and Dale 


Hollow Reservoirs are operated on a lease basis. On 
Dale Hollow there are twelve such docks to serve the 
public. Overton County has established a park to 
serve its citizens and it is hoped that other Govern- 
mental agencies will assume their responsibility to 
provide for use and facilities to satisfy the public 
demand. : 

People visiting Center Hill Reservoir for fishing 
can obtain services at seven different docks and these 
commercial enterprises have been expanding rapidly 
to keep abreast of the public requirements. Today 
there are over 1,000 boats on Dale Hollow Reservoir 
valued at better than one-third of a million dollars. 
Center Hill has approximately the same number of 
boats with a value only slightly less than that for 
Dale Hollow. 

Much of the commercial enterprises located on 
Government lane and adjacent private property de- 
pend almost entirely on patronage derived from 
reservoir activities. The present value of these prop- 
erties on Dale Hollow alone is approximately one 
and one-third million dollars and on Center Hill 
approximately $600,000. 

All in all, the area is ideal for fishing adventurers. @ 


You don't have to be an experienced angler to net an abundance of fish at Dale Hollow Lake as young girls above prove in proud pose. 
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pe ISLAND, which has won a 
degree of fame during the last 
few years, remains almost as primi- 
tive and desolate as it was in the 
days when the Tancahua Indians 
roamed its dunes and marshlands. 
Opened to traffic four years ago, 
when Nueces County built a cause- 
way connecting it with the Texas 
mainland at Corpus Christi, it at- 
tracted widespread attention, for 
it was one of the few geographic 
frontiers remaining in continental 
U.S. Land development companies 
and prophets forecast a glowing 
immediate commercial and tourist 
future for it. They were over-opti- 
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mistic. Today, the island has one 
tourist court and a few buildings 
in a park deeded to the county. 
This in spite of the fact that cause- 
way records reveal more than two 
million people have visited the is- 
land since 1950. 

Padre curves along the coast of 
Texas for 116 miles. To the north 
is Mustang Island, once separated 
from Padre by Corpus Christi Pass. 
The Pass is closed, and the two is- 
lands welded together. Mustang is 
fifteen miles long with the fishing 
village of Port Aransas at its north- 
ern tip. 

The average width of these twin 


BY CASH ASHER 


islands is four miles. A 
dunes stretches almost 
length of the two, wit 
hundred yards of the Gu 
ico. High tides at times 
water to the edge of 
and into the interior if 
areas. The islands are 
elongated sandbars yj 
through thousands of ye 
tireless tides, and carved 
and beautiful forms andi 
vagaries of the Southe 
Wind. Seaoats, goatfoo 


glories and other se 
plants have crawled ové p of 
the dunes, anchoring th¢ but 
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others remain bare and move slowly 
before the wind. Wide reaches of 
sand and areas covered with marsh 
grasses are found in the interior. 
When the tide is normal, espe- 
cially in spring, summer and fall, 
cars drive the cheine length of the 
islands over the hard, porous sand 
along the Gulf. The beach at times 
is as smooth and firm as a cement 
pavement. At other times, it is roll- 
ing and bumpy. = 
Lying between Padre and the 
mainland is moody Laguna Madre, 
600 square miles of submerged 
land, dotted with small islands 
where white pelicans, black skim- 
mers and many other bird species 
nest and rear their young. This 
mass of shallow water connects with 
the Gulf of Mexico via Aransas 
Pass at the north end and Brazos 
Santiago Pass at the southern end. 
High tides, unless they last for days, 
have little effect on the water level 
in Laguna Madre. Because of its 
shallowness, excessive evaporation 
takes place, leaving the water ex- 
tremely salty. In mid-summer, the 
water sometimes turns rust-colored 
from extreme salinity, and fish, 
shrimp and crabs flee from sickness 
and death which awaits them in 
this briny region. : 


Contrasting seaside campers on opposite page, boy stands amid isle's interminable dunes. 


Despite the want of develop- 
ment, Padre continues to attract 
visitors in ever-increasing numbers. 
The causeway figures show an in- 
crease in traffic month after month. 
Many of the people who have vis- 
ited this primitive wonderland 


mabe. 


PEO director of Padre Island Museum, examines an animal-like object in Driftwood Zoo. 
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hope that development will never 
come. They are charmed by its re- 
moteness, its mysterious dunes, the 
ever-changing sea and the pag- 
eantry of clouds over the Gulf. 
Sometimes the cloud formations 
seem fixed against the sky, when 
the wind is still, and again a kind 
of wild tumult prevails, creating 
chaos in the heavens. 

Thousands of vacationists bring 
their camping equipment. and re- 
main for days on the island. Others 
stay in tourist courts near the 
causeway or in Corpus Christi, and 
cross to the island to fish, swim, 
beachcomb or just view the ever- 
changing aspects of this modern 


- Robinson Crusoe land. Tourist ac- 


commodations vary, depending 
upon the needs of the visitor. Five 
dollars a cabin daily is average. 
Fishing is one of the main at- 
tractions in the area, with rewards 
for all types of anglers. Surf fishing 
produces redfish, drum, trout pom- 
pano, whiting and pike. Some of 
these species are seasonal, but edi- 
ble varieties always can be hooked 
from surf or pier except when the 
wind muddies the water, which 
happens at irregular intervals. In 
Laguna Madre, along the cause- 
way, catches up to 500 fish are not 
unusual. Golden croakers abound 


there, and the tasty flounder adds 
to the variety, along with perch 
and sheephead. 

People from the north enjoy 
swimming year-round in the Padre 
surf, but local residents acclimated 
by 95° and 100° summer tempera- 
ture usually stay out of the water 
from October until April. The 
beach slopes gradually into the 
Gulf and sandbars move in and 
out with the tide, providing safety 
for bathers. 

On weekends, from April to Oc- 
tober, as many as a thousand camp- 
ing parties will be found spending 
the night along the beach—some in 
tents, others in make-shift shelters 
of tarpaulins or blankets tied to 
stakes or stretched between cars. 
Campfires made from driftwood 
dot the scene for miles. In the 
dunes, coyotes bark or send their 
howls up into the wind. These 
dog-like animals come close to the 
camps when the people are asleep 
and quiet, but scurry back into the 
dunes and darkness when anyone 
moves. They are afraid of humans. 
Kangaroo rats move through the 
‘camps, seeking food, and giant 
ghost crabs, filled with curiosity, 
come out of their burrows to in- 
vestigate. Badgers are occasionally 
seen. But there is nothing that will 
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these aye have eee assembled - 
in a museum which forms one of. 
the major attractions of Padre Is- 
land. Bottles, hundreds of years 
old, glass floats dyed purple, green 
and blue by the ultraviolet light 
of the burning sun and etched by 
the wind-blown sand, Indian relics 
and ancient doubloons help give 
the visitor a concept of Padre as it 
“was _ before the causeway Cas it | 
tothe public. 

“With a causeway recently com- 
pleted at the southern end of the 
island, at Port Isabel, and trafhc 
pouring across there, and the pres- 
sure of population increasing—Cor- 
pus Christi is nearing 200,000— 
most people look for a major tour- 
ist center to get started soon, with 
hotels, motels, a yacht basin and 
other installations. However, it will 
be many years before the 131 miles 
of these islands yield to the influ-. 
ence of the conquerors. Even when 
development comes, there will still 
remain endless miles of desolation. 
and natural beauty, where the vis- 
itor can pitch his camp, build a 
driftwood fire, fish, swim, beach- 
comb and, if he prefers, just do 
nothing but gaze across infinity 
and fill his spirit with the fruits of. 
silence and contemplation on one 
of America’s true island idylls.@ 


attack or harm anyone, and many 
people spread their blankets on 
the sand and sleep under the can- 
opy of stars that shine with unusual 
clarity, and seem close above in 
the clean air of Padre Beach. 

The spell of Padre is brought 
about by its suggestion of a prime- 
val world. Infinity seems close at 
hand with a thousand miles of the 
Gulf of Mexico on one hand and 
the unconquered island on_ the. 
other. ~ 

Oil and gas wells are beginning 
to show up in Laguna Madre and 
along the Gulf Beach and several 
companies are exploring sea and 
land for the fortunes in petroleum 
products that they may conceal. 

When Padre was first opened to 
trafic, the beach and dunes were 
covered with interesting and curi- 
ous objects brought in by the tides 
during hundreds of years. For miles 
the béach was decorated with shells 
of all kinds, and mahogany, teak- 
wood and red cedar logs from 
South and Central America lay half 
buried in the sand. Too, there were 
bottles cast from ships decades be- 
fore, glass fishing floats, Indian 
aries grotesque driftwood carved 
by sea and wind, ancient coins, fur- 
niture from wrecked ships and even 
the ruins of many vessels. Many of 


Solitary contemplation of sea holds fascination for girl perched on red cedar log that has drifted ashore from Central or South America. 
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Surinam's capital, Paramaribo, has some 80,000 people. 


surprise-laden 


By A MeDO WELL 


ter- in- 


ute 


ii YOU KNow where Surinam is, you are 3 

formed than we were a year ago. We final 
it on the map under its schoolbook name, : 
Guiana, wedged between the British and FP 
Guianas, on South America’s Atlantic shore. G 
friends wished us vague bon voyages to Dutch New 
Guinea, to Sumatra, and to the Pacific Ocean. But 
only after we arrived in Surinam did we learn what 
a lost land it is. 

Surinam is South American only by geographic 
fluke. In spirit, it’s African, Asiatic and European— 
in almost equal measure. The European influence 
stretches over three centuries and involved about 
‘fourteen changes of management.: In one of those 

~ switches—the year was 1667—Surinam was transferred 
_ from Britain to Holland on a rough exchange for New 
_ Amsterdam, now better known-as New York. Wooden 
_ buildings in the capital, Paramaribo, show Holland's 
“sanitary touch; boards are scrubbed to paintlessness. 
_ Officially the language is Dutch, but the street 
-vernacular is a pidgin /tongue called Talky-Talky, a 
| unique mixture of English, Dutch, Portuguese and 
; African dialects. 

This African influence came, of course, on early 
“slave ships. During the colonial wars, many of these 
“slaves escaped, fled to the jungle and set up thatched 
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Wearing traditional toppi, deft Javenese musician plays instrument. 


housekeeping as free men. Time and again, these ex- 
slaves—called Djukas—repelled Dutch soldiers. When 
a treaty was finally signed, their freedom was recog- 
nized—the first independent immigrants in the New 
World. Along jungle rivers you see these Djukas yet, 
some 22,000 of them, still successfully resisting 
civilization. 

Slaves who stayed on the plantation were freed in 
1863—and then left the land. Desperate planters 
looked for a new labor supply and found it in Chinese 
coolies, peasants from India and wispy little Javanese 
from. Indonesia. After serving out their indentures, 
these latecomers also left the land. In all, some 48 
nationalities arrived before most of the planters went 
broke. And today you see in Surinam the world’s most 
scrambled population. For some reason, none of these 
people gave up their own: customs, languages and 
native dress. Surinamers—in their sarongs and saris, 
topis and turbans, loincloths, togas and tropical tailor- 
ing—manage to look only like a costume ball for travel 
agents. 

You'll see little of this color as you enter the coun- 
try. If you arrive by ship, you ease into the yawning 
green mouth of the Surinam River and see Paramaribo 
as a sparkling harbor city with prim Dutch buildings 
and a horizon lanced only by steeples. If you come by 
air, you see what seems a rather abstract relief map of 
rivers scrolled over a deep green nap—no buildings or 
people at all. Only after you’ve entered Paramaribo 
do you sense the country’s rich variety. There, on 
every streetcorner, population figures come alive. 
Gravely pedaling a bicycle is a Hindustani woman in 
white sari, one nostril sporting a bit of jewelry 
(Hindustanis, 35 per cent). There’s a delicately-built 
Javanese girl in a sarong reaching to her ankles (Indo- 
nesians, twenty per cent). Down the way are a Chinese 
merchant, a Dutch soldier, a Lebanese importer (a 
miscellaneous four per cent) . Maybe you'll see a Djuka 
come to town in a toga. He and the 3,700 indigenous 
Carib Indians who share the jungle aren’t even figured 
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in the census. Certainly you'll see calico-clad Negroid ‘ 


Creoles, people of mixed blood who make up the rest ~ 
of Surinam’s folk. Be 
Smoothly-oiled tourist machinery is missing. Time 
tables for trains, ships and river-launches are made 
up for local commerce—the traveler fits himself 
around them. It’s wise to make some travel arrange- 
ments before arrival through the Government Tour- 
ist Office in Paramaribo, but the schedule should be 
reasonably loose. Surinam is the only country we 
have found-on -four continents where hospitality © 
should be allowed for in a timetable. The impromptu 
dinner invitation, the day on a private plantation, 
the fishing party upriver—they really happen here. ~ 

Almost anywhere you go in populated Surinam, — 
you find accommodations surprisingly comfortable. 
At the Palace Hotel we had a private balcony over-— 
looking a bit of flowered park. Nice. The. room was ° 
large, but its greatest dimension was up, where an 
unpainted ceiling reminded us of an empty silo. 
There was a fine lavatory in one corner and our 
bath, though private, was across the hall. Instead of — 
a closet we had a Victorian wardrobe resembling an — 
upended coffin—an effect uncheered by the ghostly 
mosquito net which bandaged our brass four-poster.) 
Straight from American creature comforts, Wwe 
thought it pretty grim. And we were wrong. Two 
little gadgets exorcised the place. One was a bell 
that summoned Asiatic servants with the dispatch — 
of Aladdin’s lamp. The other was an air-conditioner 
that perched in a. window. Furthermore, this room, 
scrubbed to its splinters daily, was the cleanest we've 
even been in, and the dining room served delicious 
meals with the pomp of a coronation. In fairness to~ 
the decor, we must add that the Palace is now under- - 
going renovation. New rooms have handsome panel-_ 
ing and connecting baths. 

Paramaribo’s climate is hot of a midday, but the - 
city’s nearness to the equator is tempered by ‘sea 
breezes. In the evening, a light-weight jacket is com- 
fortable. Surinam’s average temperature for January 
is 72°, for July, 73°, and Paramaribo has never had— 
a temperature as high as 100°. For that reason, we 
say air-conditioning isn’t essential, but since it adds~ 
only about $2.00 to your bill, it’s good for morale. ~ 

Hotel prices are generally low. All of them include 
meals—Dutch in heartiness, mixed in nationality, 
varying in quality from excellent to edible. At the 
Palace, the top hotel, singles start at $7.00 and 
doubles at $12.00. At the Riverview, which attracts 
many Hollanders, singles start at $6.25. The Lashley, 
a rare but clean antique with yesteryear plumbing, » 
begins charges at $5.00. As good as the best is a 
pension over the Kersten Department Store. Its hand- 
some refrigerated rooms, with genuine closets, start 
at $7.50, again meals included. All in all, the local 
tourist office reckons that an American couple can 
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spend two pleasant weeks in Surinam, complete with 
hotels, meals, jungle trips and drinks, for a price 
between $350 and $400. We concur. 
As far as jungle trips are concerned, you have your 
pick of some 55,000 square miles—an area about the 
_ size of Wisconsin. The easiest jungle jaunt is to 
Moengo by one of Alcoa’s new bauxite freighters, 
with air-conditioned and smartly decorated  state- 
rooms. Allow at least two days for this journey, and 
_ best make your reservations ahead of time, preferably 
‘in the U. S. 
4 Few trips in the world can offer such civilized 
travel along with such primitive vistas. These ships 
go up Surinam’s circuitous river system 104 miles to 
load a cargo of bauxite, the ore for aluminum. Since 
the river is only about twice the width of the ship 
itself, you look flush into the face of Amazonia. 
Whole trees blossom in barbaric colors, brilliantly 
plumed tropical birds flash through the leaves, ba- 
boons caper and parrots screech. 
_ Probably the most exciting part of this Moengo 
- cruise is the view of missionary centers, trading posts, 
indigenous Carib Indian settlements and the thatched 
~ villages of Djukas. Today the Djuka lives much as 
his African fathers did 300 years ago. Bare-breasted 
women wear knee-length skirts; men, loincloths; 
children, nothing. They fish by bow and arrow, build 
shrines to tree-spirits, and concoct voodoo charms. 
Passengers aboard the bauxite freighters pass close 
enough to follow the Djuka’s village routine. 
Moengo is worth a stopover if it can be arranged. 
For all its remoteness, it is a modern mining town, 
| equipped with a splendid company-owned guest 
house and a government hostelry as well. On its out- 
ie Skirts, visitors can sce the village of Wonoredjo, a 
| bit of Java transplanted complete with Moham- 
' medan mosque and breadfruit trees. There are also 
| some interesting Djuka villages to see at closer hand 
-—but beware here of photography. These Djukas 
think that the camera will suck out their souls. Of 
some scenic interest is even the bauxite mine, a great 


| 


ndu pandit burns offerings to god "Vishnu. 
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Bush Negro reveals proud tribal markings. 


white and red scar on the jungle, austere as a desert. 

But your best bet at Moengo is to hire a car for 
$3.00 an hour and speed down a highway straight 
through the rainforest. The road ends at Albina, a 
picturesque little town where the Surinam govern- 
ment operates some guest cottages overlooking the 
expansive Marowijne River. On the opposite bank, 
accessible by frequent ferryboats, is St. Laurent, 
French Guiana—the central prison of the old Devil’s 
Island penal system. 

If the Moengo voyage offers panorama, other trips 
offer participation. Catch a ferryboat in Paramaribo 
and in twenty minutes you are in the district of 
Commewijne. Here, within sight of the capital, the 
countryside squirms with game: wildhog, deer, duck, 
puma, jaguar. If you really want to confound your 
taxidermist, you can go in for funny-snouted tapirs, 
black-plumed wild turkeys called powisi, the red ibis 
and the waterswine—a webfooted creature weighing 
up to 225 pounds, the world’s largest rodent. 

Surinam’s hundreds of rivers run with fish, In 
brackish and fresh waters you can find abundant in- 
land tarpon, a cousin of the sea-going tarpon—not 
one centimeter shorter nor a fraction-horsepower less 
sporting. A boat and guide can be hired for $5.00 
a day. 

Probably the greatest difficulty in fishing these 
waters is that you won’t know what you’re catching. 
Some of these tropical fish, still unnamed by 
zoologists, range in size from guppies to barrel-shaped 
monsters of 100 pounds. A stranger to us was a fish 
that measured about eighteen inches, and we saw it 
crawling out of the water onto the muddy riverbank. 
All we could learn about this evolutionary anachron- 
ism was its Talky-Talky name: Kut-eye. We knew 
more about the evil-toothed little man-eater called 
piranha. With re-enforced line and stout steel hooks, 
you can catch a basket of these fellows. Best also 
inquire about piranha before you go in swimming. 

Next to the easy Moengo ride, the traveler short 
on time will most enjoy a journey to Brokopondo. 


Oxen haul cocoanuts plucked in Coronie. 
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The first leg of this trip is by wood-burning train. 
On it, you go through some of Surinam’s most beauti- 
ful tropical farm country, past swamps, forests and 
a placer gold mine until you run out of track at Kabel- 
station. Here you have a really Wagnerian view of 
the upper Surinam River and the forest it bisects. 
If you want to spend a while here, $1.50 buys you 
a night on a clean jungle stretcher at the government 
guest house. 

From Kabelstation, you ride a canoe downstream. 


This stretch of river is churned over rapids. Your, 


first few minutes are alarming. The boat jumps like a 
salmon on its way to spawn. But soon you relax, 
confident of your Djuka boatman’s skill. Along your 
way, you see some exciting hilly jungle and you can 
stop in on several Djuka villages. They are a friendly 
people who don’t yet know what a tourist is. In a 
couple of hours, you arrive at Brokopondo, a tem- 
porary camp built by engineers planning a_ hydro- 
electric plant. It offers the only civilized accommoda- 
tions in some miles. You sleep again on stretchers, 
but you bathe under real showers and your electric 
lights last until 10:00 each night. Hunting is excel- 
lent here and swimming is safe. What with the night 
sounds of the jungle and river rapids, you may feel 
at least a light-year away from the rest of the world. 
Actually, a river launch can take you back down- 
stream to Paramaribo in less than a day. 

Depending on the length of your stay, there are 
other trips—alligator hunts at Nickerie, fishing trips 
to Matapica, vivid sightseeing at the villages of Gan- 
see, Santigron and the palm plantations of Coronie. 
But in the rush, you mustn’t miss the most obvious 
and fascinating spot of all, Paramaribo. 

One of the capital’s greatest conveniences is that 
almost every citizen speaks English—not just tourist 


- From Moengo-bound ship, passengers look down at Djuka village. 
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English, but the real thing. Hollywood movies are — 
shown here without use of subtitles. Ask directions 
from any passerby and chances are 70-30 you'll get an_ 
understandable answer. Anyway, in 24 hours you 
will speak a little Talky-Talky. It takes no lingual 
flair to learn that how many? means how much? and 
that dasso means that’s so. x 

The Paramaribo marketplace resembles no other — 
emporium on earth. It is a combination of African 
trading post, Indian market, Oriental bazaar, and 
DDT-sprayed bargain basement. Here all Paramari- — 
bo’s races foregather to gossip in a dozen languages 
over produce and price. 

Most tourist countries offer their church tours, but — 
in Surinam you will look less at the architecture— 
some of it beautifully carved in tropical woods—and 
more at the people and ceremonies. In a Moham- — 
deman mosque we popped flash bulbs at the muezzin — 
as he cried out, “Allah is most great... .”” No sword 
of Islam ran us through. We took pictures of a tur- 
baned Hindu pandit burning offerings to the happy, 
four-armed god Vishnu. He hoped our negatives | 
turned out well. On such a temple tour, it’s best, of 
course, to consult on ritual ahead of time with the ~ 
priest, pandit, rabbi, preacher, or what-have-you. oF 

For all their wordly variations, Surinamese make ~ 
up a remarkably small-town community. So you can 
expect informal invitations. If someone asks you to. 
a Hindu wedding, snap up the offer. The same goes — 
for the stylized Javanese dances held any Saturday _ 
night, Chinese New Year or a Creole birthday party. — 
Take up your hotel’s offer to get you guest cards to © 
private clubs. There you'll oe and dance the : 
caséco, Surinam’s version of Calypso. E 

Paramaribo has, as you’d expect, a wealth of goad 4 
food: golden curries from India, magnificent cheeses — 
from Holland, a full bill of fare in the inevitable 
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Chinese restaurants. We discovered rice tafel, an i 
Indonesian meal involving several dozen tasty dishes. — 
Rice tafel is authentic, lavish and filling. So is the — 
Creole dish of pom, an inspired casserole of chicken, — 
corned beef, vegetables, spices and a body of mashed 


‘ 

white yam. j 
But the greatest spice of all is Paramaribo itself— ; 
and its constant surprises. We found a museum of 3 


jungle artifacts in a rumbling newspaper office, a — 
giant anteater tethered in the backyard of a suburban ~ 
home. Strolling in the shade of 300-year-old ma- 
hogany trees, jostling along busy Waterkant, we made — 
a sport of counting the languages on shop signs. Oury 
record: ten blocks, nine languages. We even went 2 
Tennessee Williams one better—and also explained ~ 
Paramaribo’s chaotic traffic system—when we found a 
bus named Kismet. 

Most of all, we enjoyed watching the unaffeeedi { 
colorful people, and participating in the truly exotic 
life of strange and surprising Surinam. @ 
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EVERGLADES SEEKS ADDITIONS 
Flamingo area of Fla.'s 
Everglades National Park 
hopes to develop public > 
service center, overnight 
accommodations, auto sta- 
tion, pool, boat facili- 
ties in immediate future. 
_ Bids from private firms 
are now being studied,. 
with original outlay for 
evelopment expected to. 
be half a million dollars 
in private capital plus 
squal amount additional | 
f visitor demand re- 
ires it. aa 


ae 


IEXICO REVISES CUSTOMS 

- Mexican government has | 
eralized customs regu- 
Hons tor tourists, 
ifting ban on firearms 
ind permitting entry of 
plus 50 cartridges, 
ing tobacco allowance , 
.2 1bs, granting en- 
50 instead of only 
ooks, increasing film 
otment to 12 rolls, al- 
owing 1 portable radio or 
Ake formerly barred. 


OFFICE OPENED © 
Tourist Commis- 
ened offices at 610 
vee, NYC, to serve 
aformation center | 


visitors. 

EMALA CRUISE SET 

Fruit Co. has 

| 1ll-day cruises 
a, with rates — 


Italy has announced 
plans for development of 
newly acquired Trieste 
territory. Plans call for 
electrification of rail- 
roads, new port facil- 
ities, improved roads and 
Speedway. Tourist business 
is being bolstered by 50% 
cut in rail fares to and 
from Trieste until April. 


CANADA OPENS CHICAGO ARM 
Canadian Govt. Travel 
Bureau has opened new of-= 
fices at 157 W. Wacker Dr. 
in Chicago to serve "the 
heartland of the Middle 
West" and promote travel 

to northern provinces. 


AIRLINE FARES TO STICK 

International Air Trans- 
port Assn. concluded world 
conference with agreements 
to hold fare levels at 
about Same rates as pres- 
ent during 1955 between 
U.S., foreign countries, 
with a few minor adjust- 
ments. IATA also okayed 
roundtrip rates for 
flights returning to near- 
by city instead of same as 
origin, set student dis- 
counts at 25% instead of 
50% except on a few 
routes. 


ISTHMIAN ADDING DOCKAGE 
Isthmian SS Co. has ac-= 
quired space in Brooklyn, 


N.Y., for program to con=- 


struct one of largest, 


' most modern terminals on 


East Coast. Firm will 


switch from Staten Island 


facilities when new piers 
are ready. 


MANHATTAN BEACH PARK SET 
Plans have been finally 
okayed for 40-acre Man= 
hattan Beach development 
in NYC with preparations 
already underway to create 
at least sufficient front= 
age for Swimming by next 
summer. Work will first 
create arc-Shaped beach, 
promenade, then build 
bathhouse, parking lot, 
pienic facilities, all 
aimed at accommodating 
300,000 people, easing 


strain on Coney Island and 


other nearby beaches,. fun 
centers. 


PANAMA LINE STARTS CRUISES 

Panama Line inaugurated 
15-day cruises to Haiti 
and Panama every week be- 
ginning Nov. 4, sailing 
from NYC. Rates start at 
$315 until Dec. 16, jump 
to $342 thereafter. Op- 
tional 3-day inland tour 
of Panama is available 
for added $78.90. 


DUNCAN HINES CLUB FORMED 


Travelers may now sign 
tab for food, beverage, © 


lodging through services 
of new Duncan Hines Signet — 
‘Club. Credit card system 
‘covers 47 states plus 

Canada, Mexico, includes 
1,000 eating and lodging ~— 


establishments, all "rec= 
ommended by Duncan Hines." 
Annual fee is $5.00. 


COPTER LINE EXPANDS AGAIN 


New York Airways expand— 
ed operations of its 


-helicopter service to in- 


clude 3 daily flights from 
La Guardia Airport, NYC, 


A ‘ 


~ 


on sU. Se 


marked, 


pews Sora" St. 
Museum's former site on 


‘to White Plains, N.Y., 
- and Stamford, Conn. 
Fares are $7.73 and $7.75, 
respectively. 


EVANGELINE SALE FOLDS FIRM 
Eastern SS Lines came to 

an end with transfer of 

Evangeline to Volusia SS 


Co. New owners plan opera- 


tion of 5,000:.-ton vessel 
as cruise ship ut. of 
Miami to West Indies. At 
one time, Eastern was top 
Shipping firm with cargo 
and passenger vessels on 
runs from NYC to Boston, 
Boston to Yarmouth, NYC 
to Norfolk. Last Summer, 
Evangeline served Boston 
and Yarmouth as auto and 
passenger ferry. 


ROSE BOWL TOUR READIES 
Annual American Express 
excursion to Rose Bowl 
game leaves Chicago 
' Dec. 26 priced at $407 
up. Tariff includes train 
transportation, hotels, 
Sightseeing, New Year's 
Eve party, 3-day swing 


up to San Francisco before 


Jan. 7 return. 

ROAD OPENS NANTAHALA VIEW 
New road makes upper 

reaches of Nantahala River 

accessible now, opening 


te p fresh scenery to mo- 


torists in western N.C. 

et 19 between Bryson 

- City and Murphy. Still un- 

i strip meets U.S. 

19 about 2 miles east of 

_ intersection with U.S. 
at Topton. 


WHITNEY MUSEUM MOVES 
 * NYC's famous Whitney Mu- 
~seum of American Art has 


moved to new and more 


spacious quarters next to 
Museum of Modern Art on 
in Manhattan. 


8th St. will be taken by 


- National Recreation Asso- 


- ciation. 


2B 


-TRAVE 


129" 


DIGES 


CARIBE LINE BUYS ALEUTIAN 


Caribbean Atlantic Lines © 


has purchased Aleutian 
from Alaskan SS Lines. 
Passenger Ship is slated 
for future runs out of 
Miami and Washington to 
West Indies and South 
American ports. Vessel 
will be re-named Trade— = 
wind, is now being re- 


fitted with pool and other 


cruise features in 
Seattle where original 
plans to enter ship into 
Pacific service have 
been abandoned. 


CRAFTSMAN'S FAIR SLATED 
Annual Craftsman's Fair 
of Southern Highlands has 
already been scheduled to 
hold forth in Asheville, 


N.C., from July 18 through’ 


July 22, 1955. Fair this 
year attracted more than 
11,000 visitors. 


KIDS TO GET SANTA LETTERS | 
A "letter from Santa" 
will be sent children 
whose parents get self- 
addressed, stamped note 


.inside second envelope 
sent Pan American World 


Airways, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, by Dec. 15. 
Stationery for writing own 
letter to offspring can 


,be obtained at any Pan ~ 
“Am office or authorized ~ 


travel agency. 


on neighbor-nation ¢ 


_ because of shallowness. 


‘U. a ‘nasi steed ALS 
way to Yemen tor aid), 


for Red Sea nations yey 
though having 300 miles | 
shoreline, Yemen ‘depen 5. 


_ _for-port facilities, wit 
“chief harbor of Hodeida 
requiring inshore: wading 


U.N. expert has picked 
Ras el Kathib as site of 
new harbor development . 


CANADIAN RR SPURS CHAI E 
Canadian National R 


Quebec City-Chicoutimi 
arm, experimental laying 
of ribbon rail to oe 


Island within 2days « ) 
each other rece \ 


wore, and aquesioa ee 
dominate 5.3-acre park. 


ures. From NYC, Dik od a is eee 
for week in Miami which includes roundtrip a 
flights, age cimneaay Sawa: pa USEe ee between 


alrpont eva ie x 


OL fer-abts: fpese ae ess package program po 
Beach during winter season. Comparing with li 
summer set-up, Jan. rates start at $39.00 pe 
on 2-in-a-room basis,» minus meals. Om 
each during Feb. and Mar., drops again to $39. 00 M 
15 until end of ee Added $18. 00- 24. 00 per 


Tab lifts t 


Me 


ITALY OKAYS USED EXPORTS 
; Tourists who have pur- 
_ chased used cars or motor- 
. scooters in Italy with 

_ foreign exchange can now 
3 export vehicles if sale 

F was made within 12 mos. 

of export application. 


| EAL TO DOUBLE MIAMI SPACE 
Eastern Air Lines plans 

- construction of 2 wings 

to make its passenger 

be terminal in Miami, Fla., 
world's largest operated 

'.' by an airline. Blueprints 
call for annual capacity 

of 2 million. 


BRITAIN BOOKS TOY FAIRS 
Two mammoth toy fairs,. 

1 international, 1 local, 

are scheduled for Britain 

early in 1955. Harrogate 

International Toy Fair is 

_ first, opening for week 

_ Jan. 8 at Harrogate. 

- Second is scheduled at 

- Brighton, Feb. 21-25, as 

British Manufacturers 

Toy Fair. 


SP ADDS HAMBURGER GRILL 
Southern Pacific has 
placed Hamburger Grill car 
_ into service on Overland 
train between S.F. and 

- Ogden, Utah. Food will be 
_ provided at any time of 

_ day with extra-large 
hamburgers featured item 
on menus. 


_ INTER-RACIAL AGENCY OPENS 
_ For first time in his- 

\ ttory of U.S. travel in- 
dustry, inter-racial 
gency, King Travel Organ- 
ization, NYC, has been 


an en official accredita- 


on by IATA, ATC, repre- 
‘Senting almost all 
scheduled airlines in 
world. Okayed outfit aims 
“increase Negro travel 
ness..-hastening day 
Negroes will be able 
avel on an equal 
anywhere." 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 
PATRICIA BILLS CRUISES 
Claiming most extensive 
1954-55 schedule offered 
by any steamship in West 
Indies cruise field, 
Patricia, Swedish Lloyd 
flagship, has billed 8 
trips starting with Dec. 
21 sailing from NYC. Seven 
others leave Jan. 5, 20; 
Feb. 4, 19; Mar.°5, 19, 
Apr. 5, tabbed from $265. 


HALF U.S. ROADS 'UNFIT! 

Sen. Fouver: (Rw, Mich.) 
told recent trucking con-= 
vention that one-half of 
1,800,000 miles of U.S. 
roads are unsuitable for 
modern transport. Citing 
40,000 miles added yearly 
to highway network, Sen. 
said this was barely ade- 
quate to meet present— 
day needs. 


VARIG EYES NYC SERVICE 
Eying U.S. market, Bra- 
Zilian airline, Varig, is 
gearing for entry into 
service on route between 
NYC, Brazil, Argentina and 
Uruguay with first hops 
planned for May, 1955. 


ROYAL ROUTE RELEASED 
Course through Carib-= 
bean to be taken by Prin- 
cess Margaret on West In- 

dian tour has been an- 
nounced as follows; Trin- 
idad, Feb. 1-5; Grenada, 
Feb. 6-73 St. Vincent, 
Feb. 83; Barbados, Feb. 9- 
12; Antigua, Feb. 14-15; 
St. Kitts, Feb. 163; Ja- 
maica, Feb. 19-24; Nassau, 
Feb. 26-Mar. 2. 


TRANS-ARCTIC RUNS BEGUN 

Seandinavian Airlines 
System opened new route 
over Arctic. First flight 
Nov. 15 began service from 
Los Angeles to Europe via 
Winnipeg and Greenland. 
Route trims 7 hrs. off old 
run, making trip in 22 
hrs., 50 min. 


BERLIN TO CRUISE INDIES 


First cruise on German 
flagship in 15 yrs. will 
be made by Berlin (for- 
merly Gripsholm), sailing 
from NYC Jan. 22 on 15= 
day trip to West Indies, 
South America. 


HIWAY PHOTO CONTEST ON 


Ocean Hiway Assn. offers 
monthly prizes for best 
photos made on coastal 
route between NY and Fla., 
with rules, map available 
from Box 1552, Wilmington, 
Del., Dept. TR-PC7. 


AIRPORT FUNDS URGED 


CAA head F.B. Lee re- 
eently urged that funds 

be appropriated to. improve 
nation's airports. 
Official said present 
projects require 3 times 
amount available now to 
bulwark facilities. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JANUARY 


1. Las Posados (last day), Christmas in Old Newtao: 
Claremont, Calif. 
1. Bowl Football Games 
Miami, Pasadena, New Orleans, Dallas, El Paso 
1. Cricket Test Matches 
Cape Town, Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, S. Africa 
MeeeGe. CATT Vail s sic c.ctdlaie ose Ww etere cle) els SUAS VOSS nN ee Most. 


1. Coon Carnival Mummers Parade...Cape Town, S. Africa 


1. 66th Annual New Year's Day Splash.San Diego, Calif. 
e1=-2.. Silver Skates Carnivals... sce» Groton, S.- Dak. 
Desir t de SKI) UMP swe eceteretviere'© «lees oe wre FNS DrUGK ww AUStETE 
3-8. Annual Natl. Livestock Show........Phoenix, Ariz. 
S=Sea Natl. DOL] SHOWssiewielwets os crcie wie OOM DLC Os Calan. 
5-9. Carnival (Part I)... cesecee+esnalzburg, Austria 
Aeeonitdren'S Epiphany |Wadivse. « emetslsle aejelere se NOMG perl vay: 


4-6. Epiphany Bad pislecscatel o oveie ecove a wie) weliene gs elere: ese OHIO. Italy sii 


EMP AR OAINUG s\sis:cic's e cle efel ele ciel’ e piel wis wren Lie GI Ponte Aliso baac 
5. Old Christmas Celebration..........-Rodanthe, N. C. 
5-8. Ladies' Ski Race.........Grindelwald, Switzerland 
6. Epiphany Celebrations......Throughout Latin-America 
6. Indian Governor Installations : 

f Northern Rural Villages, N. Mex. 


Peep LDNany COLEDPALLONS < vs oes skis clninure aia eee natets DONG eI 


6. Three Wise Men Parades........-.elnroughout Belgium 
6. Three Wise Men Parades...........eDominican Republic 
6. Cycling ContestS..cccesceseceee Copenhagen, Denmark 
6. Epiphany Retrieved-Cross Celebration 
bas Piraeus, Greece 
6. Saint's Day Celebration...Aguas Buenas, Puerto Rico 


6-27. Regatta (Duke of Edinburgh Cup).......-...Bermuda 


7-10. Goodwill Golf Tournament (2-ball foursome) 
Bermuda 
9. Dons Cavalcade to St. Joseph Shrine.Prescott, Ariz. 
10. Three Wise Men Procession..St. Jean-de-luz, France 
11. Opening of Parliament Celebration........-Stockholm 
Se Open Golf Tournament... .....scc«esesranama City, Cece 
14. Pongal Sacred Cattle Processions..Throughout India 


14. Start of Horse-Racing Season.......-Nassau, B.W.I. ~ 


15. Religious Pilgrimage.........ESquipulas, Guatemala 
(15-16. Austrian Ski Championships...Semmering, Austria 


: 15-23. Sports Week.....Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany 


15-Feb. 15. Winter Fiestas..Alicante and Malaga, Spain 


(15-Dec. 6. St. Nicholas Celebration. Throughout Holland ~ 


(16-25. 25th Monte Carlo Rally Auto Race 


Monte Carlo, Monaco> 

17. Annual Blessing of Animals....Nationwide in Mexico. 

17-25. Intl. Burns Festival........Edinburgh, Scotland 
22-24. Grand Prix Skiing..........-+.-..Morzine, France > 
22-30. Bobsled Championships...St. Moritz, Switzerland ° 
Met. EROKO FALL. 66d ct ws ete sc cee vc saisiceese la Pan BO Live aE 

_ 26. J. P. Duarte Birthday Celebration...Dominican Rep. 


'266 Republic Day Celebrations «ese + ce ee eDeLhi. Indra 


BeoOemWiINver CALrNLVAl seecc'e s e\clalelslelcn ol wieierster Ue alr lyon cen Tes 
_ 28-Feb. 6. Annual Green Week Celebration........Berlin 
F- ee 29. Exhibition of Modern Danish Arts eecevvece Copenhagen 


00. Horse RaceS on SnoWe se. «s«Ote Moritz, Switzerland 
50-Feb. 6. Austrian Ski Championship..Semmering, Aust. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST- 


a were relinquished 


MO. PAC. TO BE DIESELIZED 
- Missouri Pacific RR"s 
conversion program begun — 
in 1947 reaches climax | 
this year when 66 new — 
units are delivered to ¥. 
complete dieselization a 
of. entire system. Cost a 
hit~$11, 000,000. re 


AIR=RAIL AMITY URGED ; 
Capital Airlines prexy 
called for closer Gea 
tion between airlines and ~ 
railroads recently, — i, 
stressing need to solve ~ E 
common problems. With | 
plane and train ads often 4 
Sniping at each other, | 
official said major dif- 
ferences could be ironed © 
out, adding, "This is one ~ 
industry; the transpose 
tion industry." 


Ne 


THRUWAY. TO N.E. NEARED “ 
N.Y. State announced 
plans to create Thruway — 
section to New England, 
schedule calling for. 
completion of first 4 
les- by July-1, 1956e5 q 
Stretch would ease traf- 
fic on heavily-traveled 
Boston Post Road. Tay 


ISLE-HOPPING TOUR SOUGHT 
Plans for island-hopping. 
tour of Caribbean designed 
for economy=minded winter’ 1 
vacationers are being de= 
veloped by Brazilian In- 
ternational Airlines. By 
travel-agent cooperati 


will pial own choi desea 


days, islands, with ur. 
using Eastern, Briti 


Four Indian eol 
Karikal, Mahe By 


trol of India on 


Tourists avidly pouring over pottery in New Mexico can be bilked unless careful. 
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BY THOMAS B. WESURE 


O OF THE Piegest travel ad- 
venturesAn the Southwest is 
shopping—skopping for colorful 
and intyguing Indian handicrafts. 
For the great Southwest—Arizona 
and New Mexico in particular— 
is a happy hunting ground for 
some of the most outstanding craft 
products in America. 
However—be forewarned. The 
Southwest also is headquarters for 


‘a trashy hodge-podge of tawdry 


knickknacks and imitations that 
aren’t even worth hiding in your 
attic. You’re liable to find them 
anywhere—and_ especially along 


Indian handicrafts: 


— GENUINE 
ab JUNK? 
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Phoenix vacationer tries on Navajo necklace. 


steady stream of signs scream such 
come-ons as: ‘““Two-Headed Co- 
bra,” “Pit of Death,’ “Frog Dog” 
and “Man-Killing Rattlesnake.” If 
you fall for such “medicine man” 
tactics, you do so at your own risk. 
The worthwhile products need no 
extra inducement—they sell them- 
selves. 


Before beginning your shopping - 


adventure, visit some showplace 
like the Museum of New Mexico 
in Santa Fe and the Museum of 
Northern Arizona in Flagstaff. Or, 
if the time is right, take in the 
Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonials 
in Gallup (August) or the Ari- 
zona State Fair in Phoenix (No- 
vember) where the “cream of the 
crop” is on display. These will 
provide the standards with which 
to judge items you'll buy. 
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In addition, you'll learn some- 
thing about the background of 
Indian crafts—how the various de- 
signs have been handed down by 
tradition and how each pueblo 
or tribe usually has distinctive 
symbols of its own. The Santo 
Domingos of New Mexico, for 
example, usually decorate their 
pottery with strong geometric pat- 
terns while the Zia Indians favor 
skyband, bird or cloud motifs.The 
Zuni Indians, who do some of 
the best inlaid work in America, 
always use stones having a defi- 
nite meaning. ‘Turquoise symbol- 
izes protection, white shell means 
water, coral shell indicates life and 
jet symbolizes strength and endur- 
ance. And their designs all have a 
story behind them. The “Knife 
Wing Bird God’’—to cite one ex- 
ample—represents the Indian deity 
who cleaves the clouds apart and 
permits rain to fall to make things 
erow. 

Take time to learn what the 
designs and symbols mean. You'll 
not only enrich your understand- 
ing of Indian handicraft but you'll 
also gain a deeper appreciation of 
an article’s significance. —Then— 
when you shop—look for these 
things to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. 


Basketry: Earliest of all Western 
crafts, baskets are made either by 
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the weaving or coiling method 
from sumac, willow or yucca fiber. 
Best baskets now are made by 
Hopi, Papago and Pima Indians 
of Arizona and Jemez and Chochiti 
Indians of New Mexico. Tests for 
good workmanship include a firm, 
tight weave and evenness of de- 
sign. If you find a slight break or 
a‘line running out of the design, 
so much.the better since this ap- 
parent anomaly is a fast-fading 
mark of the Indian belief that a 
“way out’? must be left for evil 
spirits or the weaver will go blind. 
Prices: depends on size, design 
and workmanship; as little as $1.00 
for a small card tray to $30.00 or 
more for colorful Hopi plaques or 
giant, jug-like ollas. 

Dolls: While you'll see many “In- 
dian dolls,” only the Hopi Ka- 
chinas, or wooden personifications 
of Indian gods, are made for actual 
Indian use. The Kachinas, caryed 
from the roots of cottonwood trees, 
are highly colorful, often grotesque 
and come in more than 250 varia- 
tions. Look for slight rough spots. 
around the edges and _ careful 
(though slightly irregular) « paint- 
ing that mark handmade products. 
Avoid buying dolls made from 
balsa wood since these are imita- 
tions. Prices: $1.00 for three-inch 
high Kachinas, up to $25.00 for 
full-sized (a foot or more) dolls, 
more for collector’s items. 


Jewelry: Products made from sil- 
ver and semi-precious stones are 
by far the most popular of all 
Indian goods. They also are the 
most difficult to evaluate. Best 
items are made by Hopis, Santo 
Domingos, Navajos and Zunis—- 
with the last two tribes being ac- 
knowledged masters of silversmith- 
ing. There are all types of goods 
from ash trays to pill boxes. But 
the only silver articles made for use 
by the Indians themselves are 
bracelets, conchas, necklaces, rings 
and ceremonial objects. The best 


tests for handworked silver prod- © 


ucts are heaviness and slight i 
regularities in design. When buy- 
ing items with turquoise, avoid 
stones that are either too smooth 
(all of one piece) or that show 
any effect from grease, dye or heat 
applied to them. The best bet: 
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purchase turquoise with brown, 
black or white veins known as 
matrix. These “irregularities” can- 
not be reproduced by man and are 
sure tests of genuineness. Prices: 


depends on item and workmanship; 


a good turquoise and silver ring 
costs from $10.00 to $25.00, a dis- 
tinctive squash blossom necklace 
as much as $350. 

Leather Goods: Best hand-tooled 
leather is stout, finely worked and 


highly polished. It can be recog- 


nized by deep-etched, slight varia- 
tions in designs. Everything from 
belts to wallets, with prices about 
double machine-made goods—or 
about $7.00 for a good hand-tooled 


_ belt. 


Pottery: Thought to have been 
introduced from Mexico, pottery 
is one of the archeologist’s most 
valuable tools for classifying and 
dating Indian cultures. It also is 
one of the handsomest of all In- 
dian handicrafts, coming in a wide 
variety of designs and form—from 
small trays to large bowls. Best 
tests for a good piece of pottery 
are smoothness of finish and design, 
waterproof colors, craftsman’s name 
on the bottom. Among makers of 
highly artistic pottery are Mary 
Juan and Ida Redbird of Arizona’s 
Maricopa Indians, and Maria Mar- 
tinez of New Mexico’s San Ilde- 
fonso Pueblo. Other good pottery 
comes from Hopi, Mojave, Papago, 
Pima, Yuma, Santa Clara, San 
Juan and Zia Indians. Prices: 
about the same as for baskets. 

Weaving: Except among the Ho- 
pis, most weaving is now done by 
women, with the Navajos taking 
top honors. You don’t see too much 
Hopi weaving in traders’ shops, 


Pima Indian skillfully weaves basket which alert visitors can distinguish from imitation. 


but if you find any you can almost 
be certain of getting excellent and 
colorful shawls, scarves or kilts for 
which the Hopis are famous. Na- 
vajo rugs, with either natural or 
commercial dyes, usually are 
grouped into three classes—the dif- 
ference being in terms of design, 
workmanship, weave and_ wool. 
The best rugs are of native wool, 
finely spun, hard-woven, smooth in 
texture, symmetrical in pure native 


Near Acoma, N. Mex., rash souvenir scavengers, eager for any memento, descend on Indians. 
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designs and colored with best qual- 
ity dyes. Also, they don’t curl up 
at’ the corners when laid out flat. 
When you buy a Navajo rug, you 
get what you pay for. The higher 
the price, the better the rug. Prices 
are more or less standard with a 
good 3x5-foot rug costing $35.00 
to $50.00. Never buy a rug or 
blanket off an Indian’s back or 
you'll probably end up with one 
from Sears Roebuck. 

If you have any final doubts 
about where to trade or the au- 
thenticity of any Indian article, 
get a list of reputable dealers from 
the local chamber of commerce. 
Ask the dealer exactly what an 
item is and request him to put 
his statement in writing. If he 
refuses, you might as well trade 
elsewhere. Otherwise, with the tests 
outlined above, you can be fairly 
certain of a shopping adventure 
that will reward you with authen- 
tic and outstanding conversation 
pieces as well as things of beauty 
for your home or apparel. @ 
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HE OLD LEAP YEAR, with its addi- 

tion of an extra day in the 
gloomy month of February, may be 
on its way out. Under The World 
Calendar Plan, now being con- 
sidered by governments, celebra- 
tion of Leap Year would be a world 
holiday—an added day at the end of 
bright June. 

On the new calendar, February 
would have 30 days and be on a 
fair basis with other months. The 
calendar would have identical quar- 
ters of 91 days each, plus a day at 
the end of the year to be called 
Worldsday, December W or De- 
cember 31. The first month of each 
quarter would have 31 days, the 
next two months 30 days each. 

Leap Years we shall always have 
because they are an astronomical 
necessity. It actually takes the earth 
about 365% days to circle the sun, 
so the calendar requires an extra 
day every four years to keep the 
years in step with the sun and the 
seasons. 

Fact and fable are strangely 
mixed in the history of Leap Year, 
and what would seem to. be fable 
turns out to be fact. For example, 
take the time-honored tradition 
under which girls may make their 
own proposals of marriage during 
leap years. This privilege is based 
on actual legislation, enacted in at 
least four countries several hun- 
dred years ago. According to an- 
cient legend, it was all started in 
Ireland by St. Patrick, the mission- 
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Holidoy). 
mbar werd Holdoy W or 31 June 
nv 


or 31 December 


ary, during the early part of the 
Fifth Century. 

For more than 2,000 years man 
has bowed to superstition in observ- 
ing the 29th of February as the 
quadrennial leap-year day. The 
year began in March in the years 
before Christ, and February, as the 
last month of the year, was dedi- 
cated to “the dead of the nether 
world.” Because some superstitious 
people considered all even numbers 
unlucky, the 28-day month of Feb- 
ruary was given a 29th day every 
four years to take the “bad luck” 
from it. 

With the proposed World Cal- 
endar in operation, all such out- 
moded associations will be gone— 
and leap-year day will be given a 
“new look.” It will come at the 
most pleasant season of the year, 
at a time of gaiety and joy—June. 

Adoption of The World Calen- 
dar, which has the backing of many 
scientific organizations, business as- 
sociations, farm and labor groups, 
depends upon the expression of 
public opinion in countries where 
the plan is now being studied at 
the request of the United Nations. 
The reaction of these governments 
will undoubtedly be determined by 
the positive declarations of citizens 
and organizations in favor of the 
plan—and there are many of these, 
ranging from the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence to the Business and Protes- 
slonal Women’s Clubs. 


will this 
TOMORROW'S 
CALENDAR? 
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Polls taken by the United Press 
have shown that an overwhelming 
majority of leading American cler- 
gymen favor calendar reform. They 
prefer the twelve-month equal- 
quarter plan—the type of plan em- 
bodied in The World Calendar—to 
the thirteen-month plan by a mar- 
gin of seven to one. Other polls 
have shown that statisticians and 
economists believe a_ scientific 
twelve-month calendar would bring 
large savings in time and money, 
eliminating the necessity for book- 
keeping, scheduling and other re- 
cording operations required by the 
present unstable calendar. 

The shift from the present cal- 
endar to The World Calendar 
could be accomplished smoothly on 
January 1, 1961, when New Year’s 
under both calendars falls on the 
same day. Use of the new calendar 
would involve no drastic adjust- 
ments, because the familiar twelve 
months would be kept. At the end 
of the year there would be a new 
holiday—Worldsday—corresponding 
to December 3l—and every four 
years there would be the Leap-year 
Day, between June and July. 

The World Calendar plan, pro- 
posed by the government of India, 
was favorably considered by the 
Economic and Social Council of 
the UN last summer. A resolution 
was unanimously approved by the 
Council asking that the Secretary 
General seek) opinions of various 
governments early in 1955, 

If all the people who stand to 
gain by it—businessmen and brides, 
farmers and wage-earners, lawyers 
and accountants, everybody who 
seeks a balanced, stable, dependable 
calendar—speak up for it vigorously 
in the coming months, adoption of 
The World Calendar will be a sure 
thing. What do you think? @ 
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: Punta Arenas, consigéfed terminal of Pan American Highway, is well north of Ushuaia 


THERAMOST CHY 


A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


| Gaeta: THE city of Punta Arenas, also 
called Magallanes, at the southern tip of 
South America and belonging to Chile, is re- 
garded as the ultimate end of the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway. However, in a short time, 
enterprising travelers will be able to drive still 
further south, crossing the Strait of Magellan 
by ferry to Provenir, and from there drive 
almost another 200 miles still farther south. 
He will find himself in a rain-swept country 
where penguins live and sea lions play, and he 
will almost be in sight of Cape Horn Island. 
n the island of Tierra del Fuego, he will 
alsOsege the largest sheep ranch in the world 
at Rio Bande, pass beautiful Lake Fagnano 
and eventua®y cross the last fold of the Andes 
among spectacuR scenery, arriving at Ushu- 
aia in Argentina. “Wghuaia is the world’s 
southernmost city and Pag a population of 
2,000. For an eye-filling picttwg story of this 
little-visited, remote but beaut® region, 
turn the page. 


Jeep spins along at foot of snow-tipped, often cloud-rung Monte Olivia. 
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is just four kilometers further on, and this jeep rounds very last corner. 


Nestled against Andes, Ushuaia is flanked by Beagle a 
Channel, once explored more than 100 years ago by ~ 
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From wide front street of Ushuaia, world's southernmost city, mighty Monte Olivia is, at 3,810 feet, an eternal, dominating tower. 


It is here that lengthy Andes chain finally dips in cold Antarctic seas, and life is remote, raw, rugged but scenically enchanting. 


Residents stand on steps and by barred walkway to watch rushing 
waters of Rio Olivia, dammed by Argentine government to give 
Ushuaia power, although distance to city multiplied installation problem. 


a 


Pretty Argentine girl, warmly dressed, picks some 
bright flowers found along wet slopes of highway. 


Along highway near Ushuaia are many ideal picnic spots, best visited during Jan- 
vary or February when thick groves of Antarctic beech, evergreen oak thrive. 


a 


annual 


Toyland Treat 


BY DAVID W. KRUPP 


Thick snow adds true Christmas touch to Museum's stately design. 


ISITORS AT THE famous Henry Ford Museum 

in Dearborn, Michigan, look forward each Yule- 
tide season to one of the world’s most elaborate—and 
unusual—Christmas displays ever presented. Here at 
the late motor-maker’s fourteen-acre Museum, which 
portrays life in early America, the annual Toy and 
Doll Show enables each festive holiday season to take 
on a different appearance for youngsters—and oldsters 
—regardless of age. The Toy and Doll Show naturally 
keeps Christmas as its basic theme. Each year the 
predominance of Santa and Company is in evidence 
but there’s always a new twist that gives. visitors a 
glimpse of a Christmas they've never before witnessed. 
The far-away land of make-believe, said to be ruled 


Full, accurately scaled circus was big feature of former Yule show. 
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by children and populated by toy soldiers and dolls 
living in three-walled houses, occupied the spotlight 
in the “Travels Through Toyland” show in 1951. 
Specially featured in the unique show was Jean 
LeRoy’s famous miniature Ringling Brothers Circus, 
scaled to one-half inch to one foot for each of the 
skillfully carved figures, circus wagons and tents. An- 
other favorite was the first English doll in America, 
given by Quaker statesman William Penn’s daughter 
to a friend in Philadelphia. Royalty was resplendent 
in the fabulous King George VI Coronation Procession 
owned by Hollywood actor Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Representatives of each participating regiment of 
Great Britain, the dominions and colonies, and even 
the Royal Coach, were all on exhibit to lend the 
proper toyland atmosphere. 

The 1952 show contrasted, in a “Christmas—Yes- 
terday and Today” theme, the alphabet books, minia- 
ture silver, ceramics, pewter, furniture, toys, dolls and 
games that amused and delighted our great-grand- 
parents with the modern, mass-produced counterparts | 
of today. Fifty dolls from the Museum’s vast collection 
portrayed the chronological changes in costumes and 
doll manufacturing. Highlighting the exhibit was the 
Edison talking doll, one of six still in existence in the’ 
country. Manufactured in. 1890 at Edison’s Orange, » 
New-~Jersey plant, peak production once topped 500° 


Young engineers take delight in contrasting model railroad sets. 


per day. Turning a crank in the doll’s back produced” 
a nursery rhyme in a mechanical but nonetheless 
childlike voice. The works were scaled down from 
the “Little Gem” phonograph which Edison was man- 
ufacturing in an adjoining building. Edison dolls 
could still compete in realism with their more modern” 
descendants. | 

The “Yesterday-Today’” theme began at the entrance 
to the exhibit with a tree decorated with strings of 
cranberries and popcorn. The modern tree trimmed 
with tinsel, strings of electric lights, glass balls and 


” 
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icicles climaxed the display. The early toys, though 
crude representations of their real-life prototypes, 
gave as much pleasure to youngsters of a century ago 
as to modern-day children. 
Biggest difference between antique and modern toys 
_ has come not so much from changes in form as changes 
_in materials. There is a great similarity between the 
cast-iron wood-burning stove of the Nineteenth Cen- 
_ tury and the sleek, white tin or plastic electric stove 
_ that furnishes the kitchen of today’s doll house. 
New materials and twentieth-century manufactur- 
_|ing methods make an even greater difference in toys 
than a century of changes in design. A century-old 
wooden pull train looks like a modern electric train 
in form but there the resemblance stops. Authenticity 
~ of detail in modern toys is rivalled by only the finest 
_ craftsman’s models. 

The greatest contrast in the 1952 show was provided 
in the side-by-side display of “Tom Corbett’s Space 
Academy” produced of tin and plastic, and a rough- 
hewn Noah’s Ark rudely fashioned of wood with 


ast year's exhibit featured figures in Japanese emperor's palace. 


painted detail. Both toys have similarity of purpose in 
that they give the child a world of his own to control. 
One facet of the exhibit pointed up the fact that 

F parlor games are far from a new innovation. The 
_ “Mansion of Happiness’ was, the first board game 
5 published in America which appeared in 1843 and 
_ remained in high favor throughout the Nineteenth 
- Century. Combining entertainment with a moralistic 
lesson, the game emphasizes the virtues of modesty, 
"temperance, gratitude and humility. From old-fash- 
ioned wood soldiers and cast-iron cannon to modern 
Bins soldiers and realistic anti-aircraft guns; from 
_ nineteenth-century “bone-shaker” tricycles to today’s 
| chrome-plated, rubber-tired bikes, “Christmas—Yester- 


\ 
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Dolls used in grandmother's day are intriguing to Museum visitor. 
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day and Today’ 
a new age. 

Visitors to last year’s show got a look at the holiday 
season in other parts of the world in the extensive 
“Christmas in Many Lands’ exhibit. Divided into 
seven sections, the exhibition illustrated the play- 
things of children, mainly with dolls, in the U. S., 
Germany, France, Italy, England, the Scandinavian 
countries and the Orient. Largest section was the 
American, which had as its focal point a miniature 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show covering 335 square 
feet. Created by Jean LeRoy, former circus clown, 
the show was complete with circus wagon, cook and 
side show tent, and even the tepees which went with 
Buffalo Bill’s original show. 

Also included in the American section were many 
products of the famous nineteenth-century American 
toymaker, Milton Bradley, from Springfield, Mass.; 
one of the first American china-headed dolls; a rare, 
century-old rubber doll, and early folk toys carved 
by fathers for their sons. Because of its reputation as 
the manufacturer of the world’s most outstanding 
toys and dolls, Germany was the next largest section 
represented in 1953. Included were specimens of wood- 
carved toys from the Black Forest region and Ober- 
ammergau, and portrait dolls with porcelain heads 
copied after Dolly Madison and Jenny Lind. One of 
the most unusual dolls was a Kathe Kruse baby doll 
with a “worried look” on its face. It was made during 
World War II and an over-sensitive Nazi government 
closed the Kruse factories because of the expressions on 
the dolls’ faces. The Oriental display showed modern 
Japanese festival dolls, a hand-carved wooden temple, 
miniature lacquered furniture and a wooden rickshaw 
from the Chinese National Museum. 

Plans for the 1954 show will be kept secret until just 
before the opening December |. It’s a good bet, how- 
ever, that young and old alike have a real holiday 
treat in store when the toys and dolls again make 
their appearance. @ 


was a study of old forms adapted to 
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BY MURRAY TEIGH BLOOM 


Le ONE NIGHT two cars stopped for a traffic light 
on Oxford Street in London. Suddenly a police- 
man sprang from one of the cars, opened the right 
hand door of the other and pulled out the ignition 
key. This simple maneuver took the fight out of the 
two surprised men in the car and enabled the three 
radio policemen to make. an easy capture of the 
ringleaders of a major car-stealing gang. 

The next morning the three policemen reported to 


amazing\amateurs of 


{ 


work as usual—one of them at his executive desk in 
an insurance office; another on the floor of a large 
warehouse and the third at his counter in a textile 
anaes § firm. 
= a Se “of ; Strange jobs for policemen? Yes, but these men 
a : ee. ‘ : belong to one of Great Britain’s most remarkable and 
least known institutions—the volunteer, unpaid police- 
men, better known as Special Constables. Like regular 
Bobbies, “Specials” are armed with nothing except 
their wits and a truncheon. 
Today there are some 75,000 Specials in England, 
Scotland and Wales who give a few hours a week to 


ee 


patrolling a beat, cruising in their own radio-equipped 
_ cars or keeping a sharp lookout from Thames River 
police launches. Uniformed like regular Bobbies 
_ except that they wear flat caps instead of dome-like 
helmets, the Specials have acquired a fine tradition of 
-serving inconspicuously and bravely. 
_ Once he takes the oath to “truly serve our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen in the office of Special Constable . . . 
without favor or affection, malice or ill-will...” and 
dons the uniform, the Special has all the powers of 
a regular policeman to make arrests and to take any 
_ action he thinks necessary while on duty. 
_ This modern English version of our sheriff's posse 
_ dates from 1914, when about 4000 London Bobbies 
_ enlisted in the armed forces and ovyer-age Specials 
filled their places. Before that, Specials had a kind of 
sporadic existence with Justices authorized to appoint 
_ them only when “a tumult, riot or felony’ was feared. 
‘In the ranks as ordinary constables now are several 
: peers, a few retired generals, the directors of several 
_ leading companies, actress Celia Johnson and musical 
_ comedy star Jack Hulbert. In one division the com- 
manding officer, a department store elevator operator, 
far outranks one of his constables who is a director 
_ of the store. During World War II a certain man 
was an ordinary seaman on a Navy vessel. He had 
_ been a barrister and after the war he returned to his 
law office and his volunteer duty in the Specials. He 
_ rose to the rank of Inspector. His former Commanding 
Officer also became interested in the Specials and when 
he learned that one of his seamen was head of a unit, 
_ he volunteered for service with it. 

“Tt was quite a challenge,” he told me. “Frankly I 
wanted to see how wéil I could take orders from 
someone I had given them to during the War. Of 
' course, I get a certain amount of leg pulling, you 
_ know, but that’s to be expected. I imagine all seamen 
“must have dreamed of situations like this one.” 

_ Service in the Specials is open to British citizens 
between 18 and 60 who agree to serve at least eight 
hours a month, at times convenient to themselves. 
~ In London women have been taken on only in the 
3 past year, although they have served elsewhere in the 
"British Isles for a decade. All applicants are screened 
"thoroughly and the only group that is barred officially 
~ are pub and tavern keepers. 
_ Even in England, where the police are less often 
_ the butts of ridicule and burlesque than they are in 
the United States and in Europe, Specials have had 
their share of ribbing. One well-remembered cartoon 
showed a short, nervous Special looking up to a huge, 
| muscular rowdy taking a wallet from a helpless citizen 
and asking, “I say, my good man, have you given a 
- thought to the future?” 
One story that the Specials deny concerns an inci- 
dent that was supposed to have taken place during 
gihe eeppein raid period of World War I, when some 
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40 Specials were on duty in Buckingham Palace 
grounds. Several of them, the story goes, saw a small, 
forbidden light showing, marched into the Palace 
and arrested the blackout violator who, of course, 
turned out to be King George V lighting a cigar, 
But the Specials will admit that it took one of them 
to stop two future kings of England. Back in the early 
30’s a new Special on traffic duty in London halted 
a limousine for some minor violation. “Look here,” 
said the chauffeur, ‘““my passengers are the Prince of 
Wales and Prince George.” 

“I’ve heard that before,” said the unbelieving 
Special and wrote out a summons. He later discovered . 
to his horror that the chauffeur had told the truth 
but the Home Secretary, who was in charge of all 
police, upheld his action and praised him for doing 
his duty. 

The Specials have won a solid place for themselves 
all over the British Isles. “In London, alone,” a 
ranking Scotland Yard officer told me, “there is an 
existing shortage of 4000 regular Bobbies, and w’\ out 
the help of the Specials we would be in a dangerous 
spot.” 

A small full-time staff in New Scotland Yard keeps 
an eye on the amateurs, after seeing to it that they 
get a minimum of 24 hours of training in police 


Regular London Bobby shows Special Constable his way around beat. 
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organization, discipline, beat duties, examination of 
premises, powers of arrest, traffic laws, court procedure, 
first aid, civil defense, and making reports. 

For emergency situations not covered specifically 
in his training the Special can turn to his confidential 
handbook which tells him how to handle everything 
from stray dogs, attempted suicides, amnesia cases, 
and lost property up to murders. Included are these 
cautions: “Dignity, patience and tact are the keynote 
of successful police work. Loss of temper, unnecessary 
resort to force and incivility render a man useless as 
a policeman ... The truncheon must be used only 
asta last’ LeSOrt 2. 

The London Specials are welcomed by the regulars 
as a much needed auxiliary force for Scotland Yard. 
Whenever he can the Special will see to it that a 
regular Bobby makes the arrest. This helps the record 
of the Bobby and saves the Special from taking time 
off from his job to testify at the trial. But, when the 
situation demands it the Special will do everything 
a regular Bobby would. 

Bryan William Flinn, a 25-year-old draftsman, won 
an official commendation for spotting two car thieves 
and capturing one of them after a long hard chase. 
Mrs. Phyllis Bicknell and Miss Margery Hammond, 
two young, attractive office workers on duty as Spectals 
in the London West End one evening, caught a con- 
firmed woman pickpocket red-handed. H. F. ‘Lan gic, 
in the Specials for only two months, saved a child 
from drowning, and Ernest A. Osborne, a_ bakery 
driver, rescued a mad woman from a house she had 
set afire. 

When a coastal vessel began to sink in the Thames 
not long ago a Thames Police launch manned by 
Specials got to it first and saved the crew. During the 
heavy floods in Essex a few years ago many Specials 
won commendations for their bravery and daring in 
saving families stranded by the swiftly rising waters. 

These are the heroic deeds. Far more important to 
the understaffed regular police are the routine duties 
of the Specials. One Saturday afternoon in Chelsea 
I watched 20 Specials help direct auto and pedestrian 
trafic in and out of the huge football stadium, thus 
freeing regular police for more important duties. At 
busy Victoria Station I spoke to Frank Marchant, a 
40-year-old real estate agent, who devotes every Satur- 
day as a Special to being a traveler’s friend. Speaking 
French and German, Marchant guides foreign travel- 
ers to their destinations and keeps them out of the 
hands of various station hangers-on who might ex- 
ploit their ignorance of English. 

One Sunday I went out on the Thames with an 
all-Specials crew, made up of a solicitor, a dental sup- 
ply agent, an advertising agency executive and a bank 
manager. One Sunday each month these men put in 
eight hours of river patrol in all kinds of weather. 
The patrol was uneventful, as in fact most patrols are. 
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In emergency, traffic policeman can be replaced by amateur agent. 


The Specials kept a careful watch on the laden barges 


parked in the historic Thames. They maintained a 


sharp lookout for floating objects, for the Queen’s 
stately swans and for stolen lead bars hidden by thieves 
in the water at high tide. They kept in touch with 
headquarters by radio. “It’s a quiet little river now,” 


James Guest, a company executive who is Comman- 


dant of the Thames Specials, told me. Yet just by be- 
ing here and making our many routine checks we do 
a needed policing job. : 

One foggy night I reported to a building at One 
Cloak Lane in the old City of London. This is the 
headquarters of the City’s Special Constabulary, which 
is independent of the Metropolitan Police of London 


but cooperates fully with it. The City is that ancient 


and fabulously valuable one square mile of business 
and commerce that has been called “the business 
heart of the Empire.” Nearly a million people work 


there during the day. At night there are only a few 


left. 


In a low-slung MG sedan I role out with a mobile — 


crew of Specials, including Chief Inspector C. F. 
Morris, an accountant, who has served some 25 years. 
He began, as all officers ‘do, as a Special Constable. 
The owner of the car, A. B. Dickinson, a paint sales- 
man, has been a Special for 17 years. The two hours 
I spent with the patrol were quiet ones. In the stilled, 
deserted business area we passed from fishy smelling 


Billingsgate Market to the vegetable odors of Spitals-— 


field Market, through Leadenhall Market and the 


aromas of raw furs coming from Beaver Hall where 


fur dealers congregate during the day. We went past 
the old Debtor’s Jail in Eastcheap where Charles 
Dickens spent some time. 

When we returned to One Cloak Lane, cozy and 


club-like with its bar, lounge, restaurant and billiards ~ 


room I met Lord Baden-Powell, a sergeant in the 


Specials who prefers foot patrols. The peer, the son — 


of the founder of the Boy Scouts, has been in the 
Specials since 1950. Every second and fourth Thursday — 
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“evening he patrols, though his home is 50 miles out- 

_ side the city. 

_ Why does he do it? “The first Baden-Powell in the 

_ 16th Century was a mercer, a silk merchant. Patrolling 

these old gas-lit narrow alleys gives me a chance to 

discover the by-ways of this strange old city of my 

- ancestors,” he told me. “It’s almost like walking 

through a living history book.” 

lL asked a dozen Specials all ever London why they 

did it even though I had been warned that “some 480 

men and women joined last year—for 480 different 

reasons.” ; 

Charles Battersby, a postal clerk, joined so that the 
patrol work would keep him outdoors a few hours a 
week. F. C. King, a 51-year-old social worker, said he 
joined as a result of a wager. His wife bet him the 
Specials wouldn’t take him. He won, and thanks to 
the excellent training he received he zecratly saved 
a man from suicide. 

‘Norton Collins, who was in the importing business 
in Argentina for many years, joined as a means of 
rediscovering his native London. Mrs. Beryl Lee, a 
widow with private means, serves her 7 to 11 p.m. 

_ weekly patrol in Chelsea as “‘a service to my country.” 
She smiled gently. “I also do quite a bit of Methodist 
Church work and I look upon my police work as 

- striking a balance between theoretical and practical 
Christianity.” 

_ William Liddiatt, a retired sergeant-major of the 

Coldstream Guards, joined because he had missed 

being in uniform. Pat Pearce, an attractive widow who 

makes her living as a hospital physio-therapist, serves 
with the Specials as a tribute to her dead husband, 
who was killed not long ago while serving with the 

Colonial Police in Malaya. Christopher Clements, an 

“insurance man, joined because he likes the fellowship 

and the sports and social programs that have become 

an important part of the Specials. 

Rewards for serving, beyond the satisfaction of help- 

ing out and of being part of a trained group, are few. 

‘The uniform is provided free and all Specials get a 

~ small allowance for wear and tear on their shoes and 

_ for travel to and from their beats. The City Specials 

who use their cars for radio patrols are given a gaso- 

line and oil allowance. 

_ The City of London gave its own recognition to 

Specials who had completed 20 or more years of serv- 

ice. The men were chosen Freemen of the City, an 

honor which was also accorded to General Eisenhower. 

- As Freemen the honored Specials have two rights: 

_ when they die their children will be entitled to a free 

. education at the Freémen’s School in Surrey, one of 
i England’s finest public (private) schools. The other 

right i is less talked about: if a Freeman is found drunk 

“i anywhere in the City a Bobby will not arrest him 

but escort him to the nearest cab and send him home. 

Would the Special Constables system work in other 
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countries? Last year the Netherlands Police sent staff 
officers to London to explore this possibility. Since 
1949 California has seen the successful reactivation of 
thousands of auxiliary policemen who served in ci- 
vilian defense in World War IJ. In Wilmette, Il1., 
some 25 private citizens form a special reserve corps 
which does volunteer duty at night in police head- 
quarters, helps direct traffic at special events and aids 
in search and investigation. 

Recently I asked Bruce Smith, the world’s outstand- 
ing authority on police problems, about the feasibility 
of special and auxiliary police. Smith, a member of 
the Institute of Public Administration in New York, 
has conducted official police surveys in dozens of 
American cities as well as in Canada, England, Scot- 
land, Belgium, France and Germany. 

“It is one of the finest and most practical ideas I’ve 
heard of in my 38 years of police study,” he told me. 
“It gives our citizens a chance to reacquire a sense of 
civic responsibility for law enforcement and to serve 
the community. In all too many places there is a 
dangerous barrier between the police and the people. 
Most police chiefs I know will welcome the volunteers, 
not just for the services they can render but also be- 
cause it would give the police a chance to restore 
friendly relations with the law abiding elements of 
the community. There’s no reason why this fine idea 
shouldn’t work anywhere in the United States, Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, the Scandinavian countries 
and most of Western Europe.” 


Officers talk beside heavy gate fronting part of Yard built in 1890. 
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EXT TIME YOU visit New York City with a thirst for 
theatre, tear your eyes away from the big ads and search— 
preferably in a Sunday paper—through the ones deep down 


toward the page bottom. You'll 
find exciting entertainment for in- 
expensive prices at such places as 
the Kaufmann Auditorium of the 
YMHA-YMCA on 92nd and Lex- 
ington. Everything from Calypso 
festivals to poetry readings by Pul- 
itzer prizewinners such as Marianne 
Moore draws crowds to the com- 
fortable setting. And for no charge 
at all you can catch an Equity Li- 
brary Theatre show where Broad- 
way and would-be Broadway talent 
puts on well-known comedies and 
dramas. Save your program. Odds 
are you can show it to friends in a 
few years as proof you saw a star 
being born. 


Word from San Francisco in- 
dicates the underwater eye-peel 
of that girl in the fishbowl at 
Bimbo’s 365 Club is titillating 
the tourists stronger than ever. 
Mirror magic makes the bare 
mermaid appear in miniature. 
..- The Golden Gate metropolis 
also has a sleek new dining spot 
in the El Matador, appropriately 
owned by best-selling novelist 
Barnaby Conrad whose book had 
the same name. 


Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians 
are on the most extensive concert 
tour ever taken by an American or- 
chestra—and making the longest 
Greyhound charter bus trip in the 
company’s books. Troupe will visit 
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all 48 states before the last note 
wails away next April. 


Clean-up is underway in Miami 
with cops under strict orders to 
clamp down on clip-joints which 
have tried trimming tourists of 
everything including their 
watches. Safe step is to stick to 
spots like Miami Beach’s San 
Marino, one of newer and more 
popular resort hotels right on 
Collins Ave. 


Election sidelight: New Jersey’s 
Raritan Township voted to change 
its name to Edison in honor of the 
electrical wizard who worked at 
Menlo Park there, so watch your 
road signs! 


Israel’s equivalent to the 
American hot dog and the British 
fish and chips is the falafel, a 
concoction of tangy vegetables 
and spices inside a piece of pita 
or soft, doughy brown bread. Try 
it on your mid-East meanderings. 


Time turnabout has been accom- 
plished in Saugus, Massachusetts. 
With over $1,000,000 anted-up by 
iron and steel industry for research 
and construction, Saugus Ironworks 
has been restored to original site 
with duplication of appearance 300 
years ago. Spot is considered birth- 
place of iron and steel business, 
now makes a swell side-tour spec- 
tacle. 


Not even closing weekend rain 


dampened spirit of Texans who 
cracked all existing attendance 


records for State Fair in Dallas, — 


jamming the midway with 2,506,- 


900 visitors during sixteen-day 


gala. 


Atlanta, Ga., no show-biz town— 
ask any trouper—is upsetting tradi- 
tion by streaming in droves to Joe 
Cotton’s Steak Ranch, a big nitery 


with room for 1,000. Chief lure is~ 


top-name talent between dance © 
numbers. Envious, other Atlanta 
eateries offering better-than-ever 


enticements are Henry Grady Ho- 
tel’s Paradise Room, Clermont’s 
Continental Room and El Moroc- 
CO, City’s spriest nightspot. 


Travelers are talking about the 


newest, most novel going-away gift 
gimmick: meal coupons. For $3.75 
each, tickets entitle holder to feast 
at any of 23 elite restaurants in 
eight Italian cities, making your 
bon voyage present a package of 
floor show entertainment and din- 
ner-dancing plus skipping of taxes, 
tips or extra charges. You can give 
one or 100. 


Curtain going up? Reports 
from scattered but strong sources 
suggest Russia is priming—even 
primping—for upcoming invita- 
tion to tourists. Rumors relate 


Reds may offer glad-hand as early ~ 


as 1955’s summer. 


f 


Movies may not be better than 


ever but they are getting more pop- — 


ular again, at least in Chicago. Four 
cinemas which claimed TV blacked 
them out have re-opened, three on 
the northside, one on westside. 


Thanksgiving treat was open- 
ing-day promise for heavily re- 
furbished Casino Ice Arena in 


Asbury Park, N. J. Freeze-easy — 


floor for ice shows is part of 
$300,000 alteration. 


TRAVEL columnist and TV news- 
caster John Cameron Swayze toured 
country on news-gathering sweep 
for pre-election coverage, also pro- 
moted his $3.00 “Swayze” game in 
stores. 
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Newest project being plumped 
for is a charge-account show trip 
from hinterlands to Broadway for 
-legit-lovers. System would corral in- 
terested trekkers on package plan 
wrapping up hotels, etc., plus seats 
vat two musicals, two plays, for pro- 
rated tariff depending on city ori- 
gin. One example cited in Variety: 
$130 roundtrip from Atlanta for 
five days in Manhattan. Angles are 
‘being ironed out by Golden Key 
Club, a national credit system. Set- 
up tosses in dinner at Lindy’s, night 
“club floor show. 


Vane Trip: For fund-raising 
campaign to take in $150,000 
needed to replace Boston’s Old 
North Church steeple, toppled by 
‘Hurricane Hazel, the bronze 
weather vane which spun atop 
the spire will be carted around 
country on 30,000-mile jaunt. 


Frenchmen, stirred sky-high by a 

“stream of flying saucer reports late- 
ly, got down to earth in Paris long 
“enough to stop trafic by crowding 
to see the 41st Annual Auto Salon, 
a two-week wow. City also calcu- 
lates that twelve percent more 
Americans were visitors during first 
ight months in 1954 than in sim- 
ilar stanza last year. 


eee oS 


_ Pipeline from Portland, Me., re- 


i 
‘veals that a new restaurant ane 
Frotice shop will spring up next 
“Spring on Interstate Highway at 
‘Kittery under ownership of Port- 
land restaurateur Donald Valle 


who runs Steak 


popular 
‘House. 


city’s 


Light fancy: Milan’s notable 
ittorrio Emanuele Galleria is 
yetting a multi-million-lire elec- 
trification to light up the beauti- 
ful spot better than ever. It’s 
vhere everybody meets for talk 
and coffee and more talk. 


New Yorkers Are Talking About: 
Sol. Henry Crown, who strolled 
into town from the city’s big rival, 
Chicago, and bought the Empire 
State Bldg., complete. Monte 
I roser’s new La Vie En Rose open- 
ing at the Hotel Shelton in time 
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for the Christmas crush. . . . Cine- 
rama’s incredible run (over 111] 
weeks so far) , setting a movie high- 
mark and getting listed as a tourist 


~ attraction by the N. Y. Visitors and 


Convention Bureau. ... The gra- 
ciousness and wit of Queen Mother 
Elizabeth who was reminded, while 
touring the town, that the rain was 
“A little like dear old London,” by 
Walter S. Gifford, former Ambas- 
sador, who hastily added, “That 
wasn’t meant to be an unkind re- 
mark,” and heard the Queen Moth- 
er retort, smilingly, “Oh, no, just a 
little crack.” . . . Capacity bookings 
already expected at most of the Big 
Town’s noisy night spots for New 
Year's Eve. The Rainmaker, 
which opened on a clear Friday 
night—and Saturday it poured! 


Art addicts who’d like to visit 


seven nations to see the best of - 


seventeenth-century Dutch paint- 
ings are spared the effort by the 
Metropolitan Museum’s roundup 
of over 100 masterpieces now on 
exhibit in Manhattan. The price- 
less canvases go on tour Decem- 
ber 19 to Toledo, O., and then to 
Toronto. 


Del Mar Turf and Surf Hotel in 
Del Mar, Calif., is shuttering for 
changes to re-open soon as a pri- 
vate club. Hostelry has 200 rooms, 
picturesque English Manor Inn. 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla., will soon 
have two new eighteen-hole golf 


courses, first in the beach area, — 


set handily between Intracoastal 
Waterway and U.S. Highway l. 


Late fall is the signal for Lis- 
bonians and tourists alike to head 
for the great park in Marinha, a 
forest-encircled village by the sea, 
for a Portuguese piquenique. Res- 
taurants will make up an appetiz- 
ing box lunch or you can get in- 
gredients at the local grocery in 
Marinha, 25 minutes from Lisbon 
by car. 


Northwest Orient Airlines has 
a pilot, Capt. Walter R. Bullock, 
who just clocked his 25,000th 
flying hour to take the trophy for 
tops in travel for commercial 
aviation. He’s a grand-dad 55. 


Magazine Manager Mates 


Sheldon Shane, Business Manager of Travel, 
is seen above ai Miami Beach's Saxony 
Hotel with his bride, former Saundra Kaplan 
of Buffalo, N.Y. Honeymooners also went to 
Havana and San Juan on marital junket. 


On the heels of A&P heir Hunt- 
ington Hartford’s Hollywood open- 
ing of the first new legitimate the- 
atre in the U. S. in some twenty 
years, announcement comes of a 
second show spot for the cinema 
city. Site selected is at Wilshire and 
Fairfax Blvds., the theatre to be 
part of a twelve-story building. 


Boston’s famed Loecke-Ober’s 
shattered its decor tradition of 
nineteenth-century style by re- 
doing the Camus Room in strictly 
modern mode. Rest remains a la 


Eighties. 


BOX OFFICE 
BOX SCORE 


Here’s a handy list of hits on Broad- 
way, with the longest run at the top 
and on down the show scale. 


The Seven Year Itch 
Can-Can 
Tea and Sympathy 


The Teahouse of the August 
Moon 


Comedy in Music 
Solid Gold Cadillac 
Kismet 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial 
By the Beautiful Sea 
The Pajama Game 
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Hotel Headliners 


New Resort Hotel Opens in San Juan 


Photo of cabana-lined pool at El Isla Verde also reveals tiny name-sake isle off shore. 
A NEW RESORT hotel, El Isla Verde, 


opened in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, on November 15. Accommo- 


dating 96 guests, it includes a 
twelve-acre beachfront estate near 
the international airport, beyond 
the residential section and a ten- 


minute drive from the business dis- 
trict. The resort is Puerto Rico’s 


first to adopt ranch style of archi- — 


tecture, and guests are housed in 
eight cottage units. European Plan 
rates are $9.00-$12.00 for single with 
bath, doubles $12.00 to $15.00. 


in New York... 


An address of traditional distinction between 
NS Fifth Avenue’s smart shops and 
sinaewey; s gay white way. 


Choice of particular 
travelers as the ideal 
home-away-from- 
home! Singles from 
$4.50 per day. Also, 
doubles and suites. 
Many suites 
have kitchen- 
ettes, 


Celebrated 
“International 
Room” 
Air-Conditioned 
“Fiesta Bar” 
Tel, Circle 7-1900 ti 
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500 Rooms, 
all with bath 


Television 
if desired. 


118 WEST 57th STREET * NEW YORK 


Hilton Edges Sheraton _ 
As Both Chains Expand 


[pees ITs recent purchase of 
the giant Statler chaim, Hilton — 
Hotels Corporation took over con- 
trol of Houston’s 1,100-room Sham-— 
rock. The previous Statler transac ~ 
tion ranked as the biggest deal in_ 
hotel history as Hilton paid out — 
over $111,000,000 for the chain, the. i 


~ purchase including Statler office” 


buildings in Boston and Los An- | 
geles. Acquisition of the Shamrock 
boosted the total of Hilton Hotels 
to 28. This is still shy of the Shera- 
ton Hotel’s chain of 30 hotels in 
the U.S. and Canada. Sheraton hit 
this round figure with recent pur-— 
chases during the past few weeks, 
including Manhattan s Astor whose — 
name has been lengthened to Sher- 
aton-Astor. Sheraton officials say the | 
“end is not yet in sight” for growth _ 
of the chain. Meanwhile, Hilton 
has seven additional hotels under 


construction in the U.S, and abroad: | 


Odds And Inns 9 


Bas FROM abroad show spread 
of hotel activity is not confined — 
to U.S. shores. Heidelberg, Gers 
many, reports accommodations are 
rapidly reaching pre-war propor: — 
tions with Hotel Merkur and Hotel © 
Central newest to be completed. 
In South Africa, The Delmont adds _ 
to skyline of Elandsfontein, about 
eleven miles from Johannesburg, — 
and Oyster Box Hotel has opened 
an equal distance from Durban on — 
North Coast. Israel’s latest resort 
hotel is motel-styled Dagon at Asca-— 
lon, a fast-growing spot south of 
Tel Aviv. Trinidad will soon have 
two new hotels, both in Port of 
Spain: Bretton Hall and Bergerac” 
Apartment Hotel in Maraval Val-~ 
ley. And in Jamaica, Round Hill, 
luxury resort at Montego Bay, has_ 
adopted European custom of add- 
ing a service charge of ten percent | 
to all bills, but has posted promi- j 
nently advice that tipping is strictly 
forbidden. 

In the U.S., Houston’s Vata 
Annex became McKinney Hotel, 
and Hilton kept in the news by 
building a ballroom from emptya 
space at Chicago's Conrad Hilton, 
creating Williford Ballroom. ‘ 
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To rent or purchase a projector and 
screen, consult your classified telephone 
directory, your local camera shop or Ro- 
hama Lee, c/o Screened for ‘Travel, 
TRAVEL, 50 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 
Address this department for assistance in 
rental or purchase of any films described. 


THE FIVE FACES OF QUEBEC 


The title card of this brand new film 
says simply, “Molson’s Presents.” There is 
nothing to tell the viewer unfamiliar with 
_ the name that this sponsor is one of 

Canada’s leading breweries. A further pat 

on the back is due Molson’s for making 

possible so fine and many-sided a view of 
the oldest, most picturesque and only 
bi-lingual Catholic Province of Canada. 
As its title implies, the theme of this 
film is that geographic and social areas 
have different “faces”, according to the 
eye of the beholder. A pleasant, pipe- 

_smoking history professor, musing at the 
_ parapet of the broad St. Lawrence River 
and with the ancient bulk of the Chateau 
Frontenac in the background, visualizes in 
his mind’s eye some of the dramatic high- 
lights of the early days of the Province. 
‘This provides a basis of understanding, 
for the non-Canadian viewer in particular, 
_ of the influences of the past characteristic 
of the Province of Quebec, and of its 
ancient, walled capital. city of Quebec. 

The maitre d’hotel of the Terrace Cafe 
sees joie de vivre in the healthy, cheerful 
face of Quebec with its love of entertain- 
- ment, its delight in the guests who come 

_ from all over the world to enjoy its won- 


of hotels and resorts. For the engaging 
- French Canadian truck driver on his route 
from Chicoutimi to the Gaspe peninsula, 
Quebec has the tranquil face of her small 
_ farms running back in ribbon fields from 
farmhouses gregariously clustered along 
the highway. To a businessman, with a 
refreshingly natural way of expressing 
_ himself, the beauty of Quebec’s face is the 
strength of her thundering rivers that 
provide power for turning the dynamos 
of an industry reaching out to the world. 
_ The industrial shots in this sequence are 
_ very well done and-Montreal, hub city of 
all this busy-ness, is visited. 

_ A sportsman, sees in Quebec the ideal 
home for bringing up his family and in- 
- dulging his own love of nature. There are 
- some lovely scenes here of autumn woods 
aglow with color, of wildlike, of beautiful 
landscape, of thrilling canoe handling. In 
the finale there are turbulent, unfished 
Re - waters; swift ice hockey, a re-call of Gaspe 
| grandeur. Above all, there are the faces of 
- Quebec’s people—‘‘close to the soil and the 
church, kindhearted, and of a simple 
_ integrity so much needed in_ today’s 
world.” 

80 ean color. Produced by Crawley Films 

: Ottawa. Distributed without charge by 


e "Canadian opt ne Film Library. Apply 
rough TRAVEL, 
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derful skiing and fishing, its fine facilities | 


a 
3 fe 
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Originally from Southern Colorado, the 
pueblo (community-dwelling) Indians of 
the Southwest abandoned their wonder- 
fully built, still-standing cities during the 
great drought in the Thirteenth Century. 
Primarily an agricultural people, they fol- 
lowed the streams and re-settled them- 
selves in even more beautiful pueblos in 
the enchanted land of the Rio Grande 
basin. Today, in nineteen of these small 
villages across New Mexico they live a 
life that is traditional and picturesque 
still, but which is also alertly adapting 
itself and its genius to gainful expression 
through modern machinery and methods. 

It is told in this film that the pueblo 
Indians believe if their traditions die their 
strength and dignity will die too. But they 
are practical as well as traditional, and 
their heritage would seem to be the great 
gift of adaptability. This is shown in 
scenes illustrating their craftsmanship in 
silver and turquoise jewelry. Combining 
their ancient facility with modern tools, 
this form of expression is today both “a 
priceless art, and a million dollar indus- 
try.” Another outstanding example is of 
pueblo-Indian ex-GI’s studying modern 
ways of farming. Indian Tony Reya’s gal- 
lery, exhibiting the work of Indian artists, 
is as thoroughly modern as the Goyern- 
ment’s fine school for Indian youth, also 
shown, and it is an interesting fact that 
educators have discovered the Southwest 
Indian children to be not only greatly 
gifted but of a higher-than-average intel- 
ligence rating. Along with its rich presen- 
tation of portraits and beautiful nature 
pictures, The Pueblo Heritage also brings 
to the screen the Inter-tribal Indian Cere- 
mony at Gallup, where the various Indian 
peoples foregather annually and which is 
an event for the Southwest visitor. 


MIRACLE OF THE MESA 


This is another artistic and interesting 
film about the Indian, and about the 
uniquely beautiful Arizona desert. Both 
Pueblo and Miracle are in a series, of 
which the other titles are Seminoles of 
the Everglades (Florida); Giant of the 
North (Alaska); Fallen Eagle (South Da- 
kota) . All are sponsored by the makers of 
Old Gold Cigarettes who have wisely kept 
down the advertising to a bare minimum. 
20 mins., color. By Alan Shilin Productions, 

N.Y.C., for the P. Lorillard Co. Can be bor- 

memes without charge except transportation 

costs. 


TIirPs 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


Dp? YOU BELIEVE in signs? By 
signs, I don’t refer to portents 
or prophecies—but to those on the 
nation’s highways. You should be- 
lieve in them because they are 
“signs of life’ for every motorist. 
Highway signs help make driving 
safe in three ways: 1.) They state 
the law, 2.) They help you pre- 
pare for potential danger and 3.) 
They aid you in making caution 
and courtesy keynotes of your traf- 
fic etiquette. 

The shape of a highway sign 
gives you the key to its message. 
Here are the five basic sign shapes: 

l. Eight-sided signs always mean 
STOP—not “slow down” “pro- 
ceed with caution.” So be safe and 
stop until the way is clear. 

2. Diamond-shaped signs warn 
of unusual or dangerous conditions 
on the road ahead. When you see 
a diamond-shaped sign, slow down 
and stay alert. 

3. Oblong signs give specific 
rules, speed limits, turning and 
passing prohibitions, etc. 

4. Round signs warn of railroad- 
highway intersections ahead. Slow 
down and be ready to stop if neces- 
sary. 

5. The crossbuck marks the loca- 
tion of a railroad-highway intersec- 
tion. Be sure all the tracks are clear 
before crossing. 

Remember that the shape of a 
sign is your clue to things to come 
and you'll drive with more assur- 
ance. @ 


> Freighter 


Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook gives the information 
yon want to know abont LOWER COST FREIGHTER 
CRUISES. New winter 1954-55 edition lists more than 
150 services available from U.S, seaports to all parts of 
the world lt describes vessels and passenger accommo- 
dations, shows where they go. how long voyage takes, one- _ 
way and round-trip fares, addresses of steamship lines, ete. 
Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook is used and recom- 
mended by steamship lines and travel agents everywhere. 
96 pages, 6 x 9 in., fully illustrated. 
Mail $2 today for new Winter 1954-55 edition. 
KENNETH FORD. Publisher, Dept. T-3 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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Solutions to Brain-Twisters appear on page 54 


Horizontal 


Merry Christmas from the 
snake 

Where he spent the New Year 
in a pool 

Christmas in 1501 

Poison along the Nile 
Beginning of a new latitude 
Christmas Cocktail Party 


. The last of Hitler 


Where Blanche rides a cart 
Dynamo den 

Happy hole hider 

Not so hot dog 

Guys advancing inch by inch 
If the Englishman were this he 
might say, “ ’Ear! ’Ear!” 
Brutus dined tu 
Good gosh! 

Soldat American 
Not half enough 
Where Bulls meet 
Good-looking Ginks 
Grateful Gertrudes 
How the pilot looks down on 
New York 

Where the American traveler 
likes best to spend Christmas 
At this charter atomic acorns 
grew into. bombs 

Kind of bath Ring Lardner 
was always giving his wolf 
Hearty remarks from people 
coming in out of a Blizzard 
A couple of these would be 
sweet 

These are down, Alas all over 
the tennis courts 

Order these at the Dreg Store 
Spirited Taps 

White robes 

Where he left his ashes 

As the tree is bent 

He crossed an Erie water and 
found himself in this state 
Maybe Baby does this 

What to do after Christmas 
dinner 

Tinkerers with the 
(abb.) 

Gray manor 

Hot stuff 

Fruit he labored to get 
Egg trap 


guiding 


system 


| Mealy 


Vertical 
Take these for the Christmas 
Turkeys 
Dumb addresses from a soldier 


This was in the tree-top on 
Christmas eve 


| What Junior got away with on 


Christmas 

Models 

Doles out tasks to the children 
to please Santa 

Here is where you can learn to 
fall off a horse 

Aunt Emmy on _ her 
also Boswell 


travels, 


Where the cockney saw the 


gold 

African Local Agent for Ele- 
phants (init.) 

Christmas Presents intrigues 
Peacocks 


A couple of these will take 
your breath away 


College marks 

Looks down on America 

He only does it to annoy be- 
cause he knows it teases 
What the farmer’s 
raised 


daughter 


Car the muskrat rode on 


joint for the mealy 
minded 

A Cowardly Christmas greet- 
ing 

What the King did to the 
Earl 


What you have to do to keep 
up with an Austin 


Adam after the atom bomb 
strikes 


Backward Oxford men 
Where the piled Pelion 
Pickled Elks 

Italian VIP long ago 
Let’s keep this light 


Something omitted from this 
tax 


Love nests for Christmas brides 
Bored to the bone 
Two of these for goodbye! 


hy Ted Shane 


HE WASSAIL BOWL is flowing freely. This British 1n- 

stitution was originally spiced ale and a Christmas 
eve and Twelfth Night celebratory. The custom was 
to hand a customer a cup of the stuff and say, “Waes 
Hael!” It meant Hail, or Farewell, depending on) 
whether he was coming and going. Our first question’ 
then is naturally about the Wassail Bowl. 


1. If you take two raw beaten eggs, two roasted 
and chipped oranges, two tablespoons of sugar, all- 
spice, ginger mace, one complete lemon, one pint of 
warm sherry, one quart of hot port; if you mash this 
all together, thrust in a heated poker, and a bit of 
brandy, where are you and what are you drinking? 


2. (a) Where are the Christmas Islands? (b) What 
are they especially noted for? 


3. Where would you go in New York see some 
real Colonial interiors? 


4. So you’re going south to bird watch. What bril- 
liantly plumaged North American bird is a cousin of: 
the Raven and the Crow? 


5. Where is Samarkand? 


6. An Englishman owed me a buck. He gave me 
five bob for it. Was that right? 


What country would you go to in order to see 
the “Ladies from Hell” of World War I still on duty. 


8. Are the Pyrenees (a) Greek Fire extinguishers? 
(b) Mountains in Spain? (c) Parisian dancing girls’ 
knees? : | 

9. In the English Midland cities called by Arnold 
Bennett, “The five towns,” what is the principle in- 
dustry? 


10. In plain American what is an English Swede? A 
Vegetable marrow? 


1]. Where/in Africa is it dry and yet below sea level? 


12. What is wrong with the following: In Agidir, 
Morocco, I found two goats in an olive tree eating two 
cans of Heinz Baked Beans. 


A MOVING SUBJECT 


If you are about to move to a new address, or 
making plans for it, be sure and let TRAVEL 


know. To be certain you receive your mail prop- 


erly, write at least four to six weeks in advance, 
sending both your old and new address PLUS 
your code number to: Circulation Department, 
TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. 
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BOOK SELECTION 


HH’ SHOULD BE the travel 
writer who can find an un- 
familiar part of the world about 
_ which to compile his guide-book. 
Failing a subject of this virginal 
_ character, the clever author will-so 
_ transform a more hackneyed theme 
that the same end is reached. 
It is to this latter school that Ethel 
-Mannin’s Moroccan Mosaic (248 
- pages, British Book Centre, N. Y.) 
pptclones Her pages invite her audi- 
ence to an entirely special adven- 
ture, sheerly because she, herself, 
Bas made it so. 
To achieve a tour de force such 
4 as this, the author must have had, 
' within herself, the reservoirs of 
knowledge and imagination neces- 
_ sary to invest the subject, for no 
reader can take out of a book more 
than is put into it. However, for 
sucha performance Mrs. Mannin is 
exceptionally well-qualified, her 
capacity attested by a long list of 
previously published oe includ- 
_ ing twelve novels and other careful 
4 hooks in the fields of travel, mem- 
_ oirs, pedagogics, politics and ethics. 
= The Morocco she presents offers 
a rather startling view of a tiny na- 
-tion—the area of Morocco is con- 


: 
* 
4 


siderably less than that of America’s 
Lone Star State of Texas—that for 


: 


many years has been a pawn, rather 
shamefully, on the great chess- 


- board of international affairs. 


_. Morocco has been a bone of 
2 


world contention since the Fif- 
teenth Century, when the great sea- 


Multi-Colored 


Book jacket shows carved Moroccan gate. 


port of Tangier was seized by 
Portugal. In the Sixteenth, Spain 
took it over and, in 1656, it went to 
Portugal again. In 1661, it was re- 
ferred to England as part of the 
Queen’s dowry when Charles II 
married Catherine of Braganza. 
About twenty years later, a Mo- 
roccan revolution restored the 
country to its people, but in 1884, 
the French, already controlling AlI- 
giers, swallowed it. In 1906, Ger- 
many took a hand, but was bought 
off by other powers who “wanted 
in” themselves. By international 
agreement in 1924, Morocco was 
partitioned, like Caesar’s ancient 
Gaul, into three parts—the north to 
Spain, the south to France, and the 
“International Zone” of Tangier to 
Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, 


% Land 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers’’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
e 2 the Mountains 


e In the Valleys 


By the Lakes © By the Sea 
All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 


Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 


on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 


Sent promptly by mail. 


$] 50 
Send check or cash. Dept. B — 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


‘Moroccan Mosaic 


the Netherlands, Italy and_ the 
U. S. The last-named came in on 
the spoils when the Rif Chieftain 
Raisuli held a Greek-born natural- 
ized American citizen for ransom. 
Many Americans now living will 
recall Theodore Roosevelt’s ulti- 
matum “Pedicaris alive or Raisuli 
dead,” which obtained the latter’s 
release unharmed. 

A most interesting portion of 
Mrs. Mannin’s narrative concerns 
her journey through the Rif, that 
desolate mountainous section of the 
country from Tetuan to Malilla, 
whence came those ardent tribes- 
men who fought so fiercely under 
Abd el Karim in recent years for 
their independence. 

Mrs. Mannin undertook her fas- 
cinating journey as an assignment 
to place the Arab case before the 
world. Naturally, her itinerary was 
highly selective to illustrate her 
point. Her story, straight-forward, 
well-documented in short appen- 
dices and profusely illustrated with 
good photographs, is certain to find 
a warm response in the U. S. where 
it is traditional to champion causes 
of oppressed peoples. 


Special to 
N.T.C. Members 


Members of the National Travel 
Club may enjoy this unusual book 
at substantial price discount by fill- 
ing out the coupon below and send- 
ing it with the price as directed. 


pom ne nae nae are ee 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me “Moroccan Mosaic” 
at the special membership price of 


$2.90. 


Remittance is enclosed. 


Address. 
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READER'S 


Ay eee YOUR BRAND of out- 
door recreation—whether you 
like to be in there pitching with the 
rest of the team or whether you 
prefer to relax on the sidelines and 
watch—the winter vacation season 
in. the Southwest sun country offers 
an unlimited choice. 

There’s a rodeo or fair almost 
every other day, there are pack and 
automobile trips into the desert 
and hills every week, you can rassle 
the stock at a “working” ranch or 
just watch the cowhands do it at a 
dude ranch. Some of the best play- 
ers in the country take part in the 
golf tournaments. Or you can just 
stretch out in a deck chair under 
a palm tree by the swimming pool 
and soak up the sun. Evenings, 
there are gay nightclubs, square 
dances, concerts, theatre, lectures, 
art shows. 

And to top it off is the wonderful 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


RESPONSIBILITY WANTED — Dartmouth 
B.A., Columbia post grad., veteran, single, 
29; Arctic expedition asst., Alaskan geo- 
physical survey asst., mate cruising auxil- 
iaries, Atlantic-Caribbean; Europe, War 
Il; exp. wilderness travel. Could assist 
expedition or overseas traveler with field 
research, supply, photography, writing. 
Foreign liaison or work entailing world 
travel, Excellent background, references. 
Resume. Thomas Armstrong, 3048 Jack- 
son Street, San Francisco, California. 


16 MM Photographers make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous origi- 
nal professional action and scenic shots 
of Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, U.S.A. 
rapids canoeing, skiing in the Alps. Neil 
Douglas, famed explorer, Box 664, Meri- 
den, Conn. 


SPECTACULARS, 8 MM and 16 MM home 
movies in Kodachrome and Black and 
White on U.S. National Parkam War, H. 
Bomb and Novelties. Free cata'og. Ideal 
Service Supply, 4644 T Geary Blvd., San 
Francisco 18, California. 


WIN CONTEST money. General Contest 
Bulletin giving hundreds of tips. Maga- 
zine lists current contests and rules. Sam- 
ple copy, 25¢. General Contests, 1609 
East 5th St., Dept. 314, Duluth, Minn. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital, or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 
tions for no-risk examination. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free details. Mellin- 
ger, 83C, Los Angeles 24, 
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CHOICE 


Vacationers view Arizona's desert greenery. 


winter climate—warm, dry and 
sunny. In the Valley of the Sun 
near Phoenix, Arizona, for in- 
stance, which attracts more than a 
third of a million visitors every win- 


FOREIGN TRAVELING? Obtain Felber’s 
Money Converter-Guide. Currency ex- 
changes, customs, tipping, metric syse 
tems, passport regulations, etc. Europe- 
Near East $1.00, Latin America-West 
Indies $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


SOUVENIR LUGGAGE stickers. Keep the 
romance of your travels alive with lug- 
gage stickers from round the world. 10¢ 
each 12 for $1.00. Mampa Enterprises, 
818 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 


YOU'LL ENJOY your vacation more if you 
let Meston’s Travels be your photog- 
rapher. We offer you complete coverage 
of 43 states, resort areas, National Parks 
and Monuments and’50 foreign countries. 
Sets of 8, 35mm Natural Color Slides only 
$1.95, including exclusive “Tour in Mini- 
ature.” Ask your dealer for free list or 
write Meston’s Travels, Dept. T-1, 3801 
North Piedras, El Paso, Texas. 


IDEAL XMAS Gift of choicest oranges 
grapefruit, limes, tangerines, with holi- 
day decorations. Bushel $6.50; half bush- 
el, $4.50, express prepaid. Add 45¢ west 
Mississippi River. Michaelson Groves, 
Bradenton, Florida. NTC member. 


EUROPEAN COLOR Slides (35mm) by well 
known professional photographers. Ex- 
teriors and Interiors. Multitude of sub- 
jects. High quality. Also India, Pakistan, 
Bali, Egypt, Israel, Morocco, Mexico, etc. 
Catalog ‘’T’” Free. Holy Land, Shrines of 
Lourdes, Fatima, Ars, Padua, Assisi, etc., 
Lives of Christ and Mary in famous Paint- 
ings. Catalog “TR” Free. Argo Slides, 62 
William St., N. Y. 5, N. Y. 


BY GLORIA GATTI: a 


ter, the sun shines 84 percent of 
the time and daytime winter tem- 
perature stays close to 75°. ee 

This kind of winter weather is a 
powerful lure for visitors from the 
east, midwest and northwest. when ~ 
the snow season sets in. Many. of | 
them take “quickie vacations” in 
the Southwest. A vacation as short 
as a weekend is possible with the 
speed and flight frequency of air 
travel. 

Accommodations are oot to 
your convenience, whether you 
plan to spend a weekend, a week or 
a whole winter—and to your pock- 
etbook. You can get a comfortable — 
night’s lodging for $5.00 or spend. 
$25.00 a day and up at one of the — 
plush resorts. The range includes — 
motels, dude and “working” ranch- 
es, inexpensive bungalow courts — 
complete with patio and swimming) | 
pool, heart-of-the-city hotels with — 
the colorful atmosphere of stock- 
men and ranchers, and swank items — 
spread out in lavish luxury on the ~ 
desert landscape. 5 

Every year new facilities are / 
added. There are probably more ~ 
swimming pools per person than in q 
Beverly Hills: a new golf = 


1 
+ 


one of the world’s finest —will be 
finished this winter in the Paradise 
Valley area. 

There are a number of vasa 
known nightclubs and restaurants 
which have become famous for 
their steaks and other dishes. 
Phoenix and neighboring commu- 
nities boast fine shops where you 
may purchase informal western 
sports clothes, riding equipment 
and high-style wearing apparel, as- 
well as hand-crafted silver and tur-— 
quoise jewelry; Indian silver ware, 
fine leather belts and bags, se 
ceramics. 

Thus modern comfort and con- 
venience are combined with an 
open-handed hospitality and in-— 
formality with a western flavor. An~ 
authentic touch of the old West is” 
experienced in the horseback and — 
motorcar treks of various groups 
such as the Dons Club travelcades, © 
and the trail trips and rodeos spon- 
sored by the Western Saddle Club, 
to which visitors are invited. @ — 
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OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 


travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 

for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 

_ portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 

| the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of ‘our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 


assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


_ ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Transportation: 


- Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

50 West 57th Street, . 
an York 19, New York 


Hotels 
Package trip 


Bus 
Train 


SlegvG ac duis tiess.se<-+--and return ... 


eeeeee 


.ecesseeeee Membership #.. 
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Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


IN EIN Seacrtorvgiay Sele \Giaeina's Lew ere tise Siu eutg Se olcereeestonsvananele 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
1aNC3 ORR SE cob CaP CER Rae eR EROS IC Faudelsionrlene 
(please print) 
Gityines eee ects ences sconsee ee State. 'ccsiesicveate cients 
Name of nominating member ......sseesececcceesess 
INGOT ESS: Seats cas sew edinm wees rer rican 
Membership # ........ donee a istoms a eles elatorars Rae 


i Planning a Trip? 


Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from .............+.-- 
10:5. seg as ie and would like a routing 
WAGE aials 5 5,5/022-8/0.6 016 sista eaetetgnete 
I am planning to leave 06... ..ccecccdee wens 
Membership No. .....cccccdcecccesesavicssrs 
Address! c's. civ vcie cs 00s cweuese usin eeeieury 


GLb 9 ot o.a cieteis's ce c'ein ow ue lo ieee 


LONE sco tat€ ceca suckin 
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Silhouette Scenes Make Dramatic Prints 


If You Know How to Control Your Camera 


O NE WAY TO AMAZE your friends, when you show 

your pictures, is to present a series of silhouette 
scenes. Coast Scene, for instance, is an eye-catcher. ‘The 
rich blacks are full of impact and drama. ‘The viewer 
is carried with a feeling of space and perspective across 
the ocean to the island in the distance. 

Drama and spaciousness—these are qualities which 
come as plus values in silhouette shots. The problem 
of exposure is simplified because black is black, no 
matter what exposure you use. You can’t go wrong. 
Trees, buildings, fences, vegetation—any objects, large 
or small, can make interesting silhouettes. People, kept 
at a distance, remain small enough to add atmosphere 
without dominating. They blend easily into the fore- 
ground shadow patterns. 

After arranging these details in the foreground, the 
next step is to plan the background. A silhouette alone 
is limited. It’s flat and uninteresting. But add a distant 
skyline, and a third dimension springs to life, reaching 
through space, toward infinity. The eye of the beholder 
is restless until you give it some place to travel, whether 
pretty clouds, a mountain top, a country road. or a 
city street. So give the scene something interesting in 
the background, as well as an intriguing foreground 
silhouette. 

Next, add a connecting link. The little island in 
Coast Scene is the connecting link that carries the eye 
from the tree in the foreground to the distant sky. It’s 
only a barren sea-swept rock, but it forms a link be- 
tween the present and the future. It’s the missing link 
between the second dimension and the third. The 
water also, in this picture, acts to provide a marriage 
between silhouetted tree and beautiful, cloud-spangled 
sky. 

Look for scenes, wherever you are, with these three 
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elements. 1). Foreground silhouettes, 2). Interesting © 
background, and 3). A connecting link between the : 
two. 3 

In determining exposure, do not let the foreground — 
confuse your calculations. Ignore the silhouette. Black 
is black regardless. Use normal exposure as if filming — 
only the sky. Coast Scene, with color film, called for 
1/50 second at F/8. 

If you use an exposure meter, direct it toward the 
sky, but without including the sun in the meter’s field’ } 
of view. Walk out in front of the tree. Take separate 
readings of the water and the sky. The texture of © 
these areas is what you have to reproduce. Use correct — 
exposure to get a beautiful, blue sky, forgetting about © 
everything else. But if you can also capture the water's - 
texture, the results will be even happier. 

While you are using the meter to measure the’ 
brightness of different areas, take a grass reading also. 
Hold the meter a few feet away, being careful to~ 
include only sunlit grass. The meter’s field of view is 
a little wider (about 60 degrees) than that of the 
camera (usually about 45 degrees with a normal | 
lens). So hold the meter up close enough to eliminate — 
extraneous objects. 

The grass may call for an exposure of F/5.6, as | 
vegetation is always less bright than sky. If the sky 
demands F/8, what do you do? It depends on how 
you want to paint your picture. At F/8, you get a_ 
nice, blue sky, but the grass is darker than normal.” 
Open up to F/5.6, and the green grass is perfect, but | 
the sky is lighter. To see exactly what we’re talking ~ 
about, take a series of two or more exposures of 7 
scene like this, or any scene. ; 

Color film gives you definite vatiations with only : 
slight exposure changes. Often the normal exposnt 


Coast Scene illustrates fine dramatic value of silhouette technique. — 
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: gives a less interesting picture than deliberate under 
_ or overexposure planned for dramatic effect. So ex- 
periment. Thrilling results may ensue. And a careful 
study of your pictures with the exposure notes (which 
you are sure to keep) will be an education in itself. 
Black-and-white film is simpler. You don’t have to 
worry about slight exposure variations. Both sky and 
grass will reproduce perfectly without strain, because 
of the great latitude of black-and-white film. Coast 
Scene was made with Superpan Supreme film at 1/100 
- second, F/11 with a yellow filter to darken the blue 
sky. 
_ Silhouette shots are simple. But they also leave 
lots of room for ingenuity. Just consider the matter 
of camera angle. Moving just a few feet to one side or 
the other can make a lot of difference. Swing the 
camera a bit to the right, and the tree lands plump 
in the middle of the scene, upsetting the delicate 
-balance of the elements which make this such a 
- successful picture. These elements, simply listed for 
the purpose of discussion, are: 1) The tree. 2) The 
' group of human figures. 3) The shadow of the tree. 
4) The foreground herbiage. 5) The island rock. 


: 6) The sky and clouds. 7) The water. In addition, - 


_ there is the sun, or rather the effect of it on the water. 
A half dozen elements like these can be found in 
‘any scene, whether a grandiloquent mountain scene 
~ or a backyard clambake. How you handle the details 
_ will decide how good your picture will be. 
~ The elements often work together in pairs. The 
tree, as has been noticed, is a little off center, slightly 
to the right. But this is balanced by the silhouette of 
the figures beneath it, of the two women and child. 
' There is no great tension. No one is running or 
c jumping. But a contemplative mood is there, holding 
' attention. The grass and bushes in the foreground 
_ have a gratifying texture. You can almost touch them. 
- With the aid of the tree shadows, they form a pleasant, 
interlacing pattern. 
_ The horizon line where water meets sky cuts across 
the picture, but the straight line is relieved by the 
ascending tree trunk, as well as by the curving 
_ branches, especially by the branch on the right. This 
_ branch cuts up and down across the skyline in an S- 
curve just where the water could otherwise go dead- 
4 white with sun glitter. 

’ Other pairs of elements also conspire to provide 
happy combinations, such as the cloud-flecked sky 
Fe which echoes the pattern of tree branches. Obviously, 
a great deal of careful planning has gone into this 
» seeming simple picture. 
ee But the very obviousness and forthright nature of 
. he composition makes it easy to work out the details 
as. you go along, to improve a scene here and there, 


* 


moving a line or a shadow, like a painter might on 
an easel, until you get just the effect you want. Take 


thai 
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capture for yourself a dramatic photograph. It’s only 
a matter of recognizing the elements and carefully 
placing them so they work together in pairs, and the 
pairs work together in the whole scene. 

Do not be satisfied with one negative or color 
transparency. Shoot from various angles, placing 
different combinations, until you try all possibilities. 
Then, at your leisure, inspect and study the results. 
If you're a perfectionist, you may well want to return 
to the scene for retakes. As a result of your first test 
shots, you will find your eyes opening to lots of new 
possibilities. 

If you make your own prints, try the new Ansco 
Jet enlarging paper. It is ideal for silhouette shots 
where you want rich, sparkling black tones and 
brilliant gradation. Jet is widely used by press and 
commercial photographers. It’s the first new printing 
paper of its type. 


Christmas Thought 


For last minute holiday shoppers, there are four 
new camera outfits. Including not only a camera, but 
also, film, flashbulbs, accessories, etc., these make ex- 
cellent gifts, especially for young people. The Ansco- 
flex camera outfit ($24.95) contains the new Ray- 
mond-Loewy designed Anscoflex, with 3 rolls of film 
and six flashlamps—and also a carrying case—all 
packaged in an attractive gift carton. The Anscoflex 
II outfit ($26.95) includes two new camera features 
which are unique. In fact even the most expensive 
cameras are not yet this far advanced. The features 
are 1) a built-in cloud filter, and 2) a built-in closeup 
(portrait) lens. Each of these is just flipped into 
operation when desired. Perhaps this presages a new 
trend in camera design in which all accessories even- 
tually will be built-in to the camera, ready for instant 
use at the press of a button, instead of requiring a 
satchel full of exterior gadgets as is now the case. Iwo 
other gift kits which are well worth looking at are 
the Ansco Readyflash outfit ($13.95) and the Ansco 
Shur-Flash outfit, ($9.45) . 


( V N FUN 

; FOR MORE ACATION FU 

Vir GET ET: 
1955 THE 

| Edition 

: 212 PAGES FOR 26 YEARS PREFERRED GUIDE AND : 

I POCKET SIZE HANDBOOK OF EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS | 

CANADA thru FLORIDA and ENROUTE. 
$2.00 Includes NEW YORK CITY. NASSAU- | 

POSTPAID CUBA—JAMAICA, WEST INDIES. 

i Yearly (2 Issues) $3.00 300 Illustrations. Special Attractions & 


| TELLS WHERE 10 GO, HOW Scenic _ Wonder ajsPolz: Niagara Falls; 

t e, Va.; Silver Springs, fla. ; 
| SBE T HERE NHERE 10 Gypress Gaceun Winter Haven, Fla.; 
STOP, SHOP, DINE, PLAY. Fountain of Youth, St. Augustine, Fla. ; 


I HIWAY DATA, MAPS, CRUISES Out Islands of Bahamas, etc. 
1 — ORDER YOUR COPY OF THE GIMLET TODAY — | 
THE GIMLET, Dept. T-] — 550 FIFTH AVE.—NEW YORK 36 N. vy 
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Lines Aft... 
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Cognac Country 
Dear Sirs: 

I was deeply interested in the article 
éntitled Touring the Cognac Country 
[TraveEL, Sept., 1954], and I am glad 
to find that some other American trav- 
eler besides myself has discovered its 
wonders and appreciates these. How- 
ever, | am going to venture a slight cor- 
rection, The Chateau de la Roche Cour- 
bon is not owned by “an aged bachelor 
who lives unromantically with his spin- 
ster,” but by a very genial widower, 
Monsieur Paul Chenereau, whose wid- 
owed sister, Madame P. Chenet, also 
genial and very hospitable, lives there 
with him. They are good friends of 
mine; I have often been entertained at 
their fine place; and I have an excellent 
collection of water colors which was 
made there for me by Marguerite 
LeBoeuf, one of the leading artists in 
France. In fact, the Monteregard of my 
novel, Steamboat Gothic, was inspired 
by La Roche Courbon and a great deal 
of my research and writing was done 
in that vicinity. It was the famous Pierre 
Loti who entitled an article of his 
La Belle au Bois Dormant with the hope 
of saving the marvelous forest, one of 
the most beautiful I have ever seen, 
from destruction. Later this title was 
used for a book, of which this article 
was the “lead story.” 

Frances Parkinson Keyes 


Newbury, Vt. 


Map Gap 
Dear Sirs: 

November issue just received. May I 
make a constructive suggestion, which 
is that the several articles would have 
greater appeal and interest if a sketch 
map of the whole Oceania territory were 
shown, or better still, a map sketch of 
each of the six places mentioned on 
cover page. All articles are interesting, 
but even I, as a businessman shipping 
our machines throughout the world, 
must refer to my atlas for a full grasp 
of these South Pacific places. If future 
articles could Have at least a small map 
of the location, I believe it would serve 
a convenience to all readers. 

J. E. Andress 
Rockford, III. 


Although TRraveL used maps on two of 
six articles headlined on the cover of 
its November issue, this percentage will 
rise in future issues for areas whose 
locations are less than obvious to most 
TRAVELERS.—Ed. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All sub- 
jects considered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. ea] 
In Calif., 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood es 
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Trailer Travel 


Dear Sirs: 

My husband and I fave been enjoy- 
ing your magazine for the past six 
months and have derived a lot of pleas- 
ure from it. I couldn’t resist sending 
you a flash-bulb picture (see above) of 
myself taken in our 30-foot La Salle 
trailer reading your August issue. . . . 
I am sure we will continue to enjoy 
each magazine as it arrives. 

Mrs. Roger Knight 
Camden, Me. 


Twisted Twister 
Dear Sirs: 

As usual, your October TRAVEL is 
most interesting, but looking up the an- 
swers of the Brain-Twisters I detected 
a very serious mistake. Your answer to 
“Where are the Straits of Bab el Man- 
deb?” is that they unite the Red Sea 
and the Atlantic Ocean. The correct 
answer is that it unites the Red 5ea 
with the Gulf of Aden which unites with 
the Indian Ocean. I traveled through 
there a few years ago. 

F. M. Spillman 
E. Orange, N. J. 


For being so far off course, TRAVEL has 
presented Quizmaster Ted Shane with 
a compass—and a few unprintable com- 
ments.—Ed. 


Tiger Hunt 
Dear Sirs: 

I have just been reading the review 
on Madami (TRAVEL, Oct., 1954) and I 
am sure that the book is not only inter- 
esting but enlightening on one of the 
most primitive areas in “Darkest Afri- 
ca.” .. . However, I would like to make 
one comment and that is that there are 
no tigers in Africa unless the author 
of Madami is referring to leopards as 
WSCLS ee: 

Joan Calderwood 
New York, N. Y. 


Not Madami but TRAVEL was at fault 
as the book correctly refers to leopards, 
but what prompted TRAVEL’s reviewer 
to switch to “tiger” is still a puzzle— 


Ed. 


Most Enjoyment 
Dear Sirs: 

I get more enjoyment from TRAVEL 
than from any other magazine and I 
look forward to its arrival each month. 

Raymond P. Sceeles 
Jamestown, R. I. 


Wonderful Washington . c 
Dear Sirs: Fa 
I do not feel at ease in sending i in my. 
check for another year’s renewal to 
TRAVEL without commenting on the ar- 
ticle Wonderful Washington in the Oc- 
tober issue. It is the most wonderful 
coverage of our beautiful state I have 
ever read. But to my amazement the 
writer, Sydney Copeland, mentioned 
things of interest and value in the most 
remote areas, but with great regret to 
me, Mr. Copeland neglected to mention 
the Tacoma Narrows Bridge. It is the 
third longest suspension bridge in the 
U.S. It connects the mainland over 
Puget Sound with valuable farm and 
timber lands, as well as many indus- 
tries. ... The Tacoma Narrows Bridge 
is the shortest, most convenient and 
scenic route across Puget Sound con- 
necting our two National Parks, Rainier 
and the Olympic National Forests, via 
Hoods Canal, a scenic wonderland, and 
the Pacific Ocean. ... LT have traveled’ 
in 23 states and eleven foreign coun- 
tries, but I always return to Puget 

Sound which is truly “God’s Country.” 
Mrs. Anton J. Vetter 

Tacoma, Wash. ‘ 


Brain-Twister Answers 
1. In Britain, drinking an English Bishop. 
2. (a) In the Pacific (b) Largest Atoll in 
the Pacific. 3. The American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum. 4. The Blue Jay, 
5. In Central Asia. 6. No, five bob are shil- 
lings or seventy cents. 7. Scotland, The 
Black Watch. 8. (b) 9. Dishes, Pottery. 


Straffordshire. 10. (a) Yellow turnip (b) 
squash. 1]. Sahara Desert, 75 feet below 
sea level. 12. Morroccan goats eat only 
African tin cans. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


From left to right, top to bottom of page. 6: French 
Government Tourist Office. 10: Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 11: Canadian Government Travel Bureau. 
12: International Publishing Company; National 
Film Board; Canadian Government Travel Bureau. 
13: National Film Board. 14-16: Children's Manor, 
17-19: Department of Conservation, Tennessee 
Division of Information. 20-22: Padre Island Cause- 
way. 23-26: Author. 31: New Mexico State Tourist 
Bureau. 32: Phoenix Chamber of Commerce; New 
Mexico State Tourist Bureau. 33: Phoenix Chamber 
of Commerce; New Mexico State Tourist Bureau. 
34: World Calendar Association. 35-37: Richard 
Harrington for Three Lions. 38, 39: Henry Ford M 
seum and Greenfield Village. 40-43: British In- 
formation Services. 50: Southern Pacific. 52: Union 
Pacific Railroad. 
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the boy and the Star 


He is old enough now to know that the ornament on 
the tree is more than simply a star... to understand the 


deeper meaning of Christmastime. 


Now he knows that it is love that has been shining on 
the tree year after year, the love that has wrapped 


and held him... that has given him food and warmth 


and laughter and the promise of joy to come. 


Life’s great reward is the privilege of giving security to 
those we love—yet it is possible only in a country like ours. 
And, think: When you make your home secure you are 


also helping make America secure. For the strength of 


. America grows as the number of its secure homes increases. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word 
—now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances 
are it was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really works — the 
Payroll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount you want to 
save—a few dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And automatically in- 
vested in Series ‘“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which 
are turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 
9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If 
you can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years 
and 8 months will bring you $10,700! 


U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at 
an average of 3% per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can go 
on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. 

If you want your interest as current income, ask 
your bank about 3% Series “H” Bonds which pay 
interest semiannually by Treasury check. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for 
this advertisement, It is donated by 
this publication in cooperation with the 


Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 


GREETINGS 


‘ 9000000000000 0¢98 


within 


man’s 


Monumental achievements have marked each era of mankind. One such achieve- 


ment within reach of future generations is the conquest of tuberculosis. 


This year is the 50th anniversary of the organized fight against TB in our 
country. In these years the TB death rate has been cut 90%; yet TB strikes 


every five minutes. 


. It is within man’s power to eradicate tuberculosis—your purchase of Christmas 


~ Seals will help to make this possible. 


This year put two Christmas Seals on every card, letter, and package. 


buy Christmas Seals 
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